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"For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." 

—Luke 2-11 


The color, vibrance and intense individuality characteristic of Cana¬ 
dian children's art is shown in this nativity scene drawn in crayon 
by Anne Peacock during a creative art program in the school broad¬ 
cast series "It's Fun to Draw," presented by the Manitoba Department 
of Education in co-operation with the Prairie Departments of Education 
and the CBC. Anne was a Grade IX student at Earl Oxford Junior 
High School, Brandon, Manitoba. 



For more than nineteen hundred years the sacred pil¬ 
grimage of the Wise Men, guided by the radiant light of the 
Bethlehem Star, to the lowly stable where Christ was born has 
influenced the thoughts and actions of succeeding generations 
of Christian believers. 

Far and wide across our Western Prairies, in farm com¬ 
munities, villages, towns and cities, the Christmas message of 
"good will to men" will once again find expression in the good- 
neighbor spirit that is so characteristic of our western way of life. 

It is in this spirit, on behalf of the Board of Directors, the 
management, and the entire personnel of United Grain Growers 
Limited that I extend to you and yours 

TOje Reason’s (greetings 

J. E, BROWNLEE, President 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 







FARMHAND offers you 
- three ways to take 

-the work out of winter! 
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A Division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. 


Send Now For Complete Facts! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, DEPT. 101 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information on: 

□ Farmhand Rotary Snowplow □ Farmhand Universal Loader 

□ Farmhand Hi-Lift Loader □ I am a student 
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NEW FARMHAND ROTARY SNOWPLOW ends forever the drudgery of dig¬ 
ging out after snow storms. This low-priced, modern rotary with new type 
auger and rotor, pitches snow 30 ft. and more . . . quickly chews its way into 
drifts and banks, and easily handles any kind of snow, wet or dry. Available 
in 6}^ ft. size as shown, with one discharge spout; or in 8-ft. size with two 
spouts. Mounts on Farmhand Loaders or auxiliary mounting. May be powered 
from auxiliary engine or from tractor’s live-pulley system. 


HUSKY NEW FARMHAND Universal 
Loader fits both adjustable wide-front 
and row-crop tractors. 2500-lb. lift 
capacity and 12-ft. reach mean bigger 
loads, faster loading. Box-section lift 
arms for maximum strength. 22-cu. ft. 
Scoop attaches to Manure Bucket; is 
perfect for clearing lanes and feed-lots. 
Handy for grain, cobs, other materials. 


BIG, RUGGED FARMHAND Hi-Lift 
Loader with Grapple Fork attach¬ 
ment makes it easy to - feed out of 
stacks. Sturdy Fork bites right down 
into the hay and clutches it tightly; 
you can tear loose and carry big loads 
without spilling. Half-ton loads speed 
up feeding from close-in or distant 
stacks. Breaks even frozen stacks. 


♦Mounts on Farmhand Universal and Standard Loaders. Auxiliary engine required. 
♦♦Mounts on Farmhand Heavy-Duty Loader. Auxiliary engine required. 
tFor mounting directly on John Deere A, B, 50, 60 or Allis-Chalmers W. D. 
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MEETING PLACE 


Time was when farmers and 
buyers of livestock were next 
door neighbours. They often got 
together to discuss each others 
problems. Even within our life¬ 
time the livestock and meat 
industry has seen great changes. 

These have been the natural 
outcome of Canada’s great in¬ 
dustrial development. New and 
larger cities have grown up 
across the country. 

Everybody now a Specialist 

To provide the meat animals for 
the nation, producers have become 
specialists in the science of live¬ 
stock production. Cattle, hogs 
and sheep are bred, fed and 
managed for early maturity of 
desirable types, for economic and 
rapid growth, and for increased 
carrying capacity per farm. These 
animals, when ready for market. 



are shipped to stockyards or 
packing plants. 

Processing of livestock, too has 
become highly specialized. New 
uses for by-products, through 
research have been found. The 
developments in refrigeration, 
transportation and processing 
methods have changed the ways 
of supplying the nation’s meat. 

In this day when everyone is so 
busy with his own job, people 
don’t have the opportunity to 
know of the other fellow’s work. 
So we propose to use this Meeting 
Place to talk things over. 


THESE LITTLE PIGS GO TO MARKET 
-10 MONTHS LATER! 


Today’s hog producer has to be 
part pig breeder and part long- 
range forecaster! After making 
his plans, it is 10 to 11 months 
before his hogs will be ready for 
market. So, he has to plan how 
many hogs he wants to raise and 
in what months he will market 
them. 

And what a lot he has to take 
into account! What his feed 
situation will be . . . the housing 
available for his brood sows and 
for litters after weaning . . . and 
the amount of time he can spare 
from his other farm work, to 
name but a few of the things he 
must consider. 



He and some 364,000 other 
hog raisers, each making his own 
plans, determine the supply of 
hogs to come on the market. 

A glance at the chart will show 
the supply of hogs that has come 
on the market in recent years. 



"DOC’BROWN ELL’S CORNER 



Seems to me that the livestock 
industry is a lot like a wagon. It’s 
got four wheels on which it travels 
. . . the producer, the processor, 
the retailer and the consumer. If 
something happens to any one of 
these wheels, we’re not going to 


get very far—and it’s just too bad 
if they don’t all move in the same 
direction! Yes, we all need one 
another—if the livestock and 
meat industry is going to prosper 
and play its full part feeding the 
nation! 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL OF CANADIAN MEAT PACKERS 



Cavalcade of 
Royal Winners 

Grain, wool, dairy, swine honors to Ontario, 
hut West shows well in beef classes at Royal 


by J. ALBERT HAND 

UTSTANDING among the many 
prize-winnings at this year’s 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 
held in Toronto, November 12-20, was 
the achievement of an Ontario grower 
when he took the World Wheat Cham¬ 
pionship with a fine sample of a soft 
winter variety. As a result, the name of 
Wm. E. Breckon, Burlington, Ontario, 
appears on the plaque in Trophy Hall 
for this, the eighth contest. Twice the 
honor had gone to British Columbia 
and five times to Alberta. It should be 
noted that this was not a garden 
achievement. Mr. Breckon runs a 350- 
acre farm and this year had 120 acres 
in wheat. He has been showing at The 
Royal for eight years, during which 
time he won seven firsts and one 
second for Dawson’s Golden Chaff and 
Cornell 595. 

The Hard Red Spring Wheat top 
awards went to Frank Smith of Swan 
River, Manitoba, Russell Fulton of 
Portage la Prairie, Man., and Mrs. S. 
Chernipeski of Theodore, Sask., all on 
the Selkirk variety. In the section for 
Spring Wheat (any good milling vari¬ 
ety) Alberta had the three best on 
Chinook. Ron Leonhardt, of Drum- 
heller, former Trophy winner, was 
first, Norman Johnson of Granum, 
second, and Lees Leroy of Warner, 
third. Easterners were surprised at the 
absence of Marquis, which was so 
prominent in past years. Entries from 
England and Scotland were winners in 
many sections of grain and seed: tak¬ 
ing Reserve Championship in Winter 
Wheat; Champion and Reserve on 
Oats; Reserve on Two-rowed Barley, 
and both honors in Peas. 

In the fleece wool classes Freelan 
Wilford of Stavely, Alberta, took first 
and second on two entries in the Fine 
Medium section, while Ed Henline of 
Coutts had third on Cheviot. A. C. 
Stewart of Abbotsford, B.C., was first 
and second in Cheviot, and first in 
Cross-bred, as well as in Low Medium. 

In sheep classes, Grenville and 
Trentham of Morrin, Alberta, were 
outstanding winners with Suffolks. A. 
J. Straehan of Carman, Man., and 
University of Manitoba also showed a 
few winners. Winners on Shropshires 
included B. R. Bennett of Deloraine, 
Man., and A. G. Dailey and Son of 
Brandon was in the running with 
Southdowns. Grenville and Trentham’s 
ram was Grand Champion, and won 
the Don Head Challenge Trophy. 
They also took the coveted Freyseng 
Trophy for the best pen of four lambs. 

Of special interest to sheepmen was 
the dog demonstration by Ashton 
Priestley, a shepherd dog expert from 
Derbyshire, England. According to 
Mr. Priestley, the main ingredient that 
goes into the successful training of 
dogs is patience. In daily performances 
before the crowds in the Horse Show 
arena, he and his six collies showed 
their skill at handling a small flock 
without fuss or alarm. 

I N strong competition against 
breeders from eastern Canada and 
United States, herds from the West 
got a goodly share of the prize money. 
Shorthorn entries by T. G. Hamilton 


of Innisfail, Emile Cammaert of Rocky- 
ford, and A. R. Cross of Midnapore, 
Alberta, University of Saskatchewan, 
Richardson Stock Farms of Winnipeg, 
Glen Powell of Grandview, R. A. Wil¬ 
son of Pilot Mound, and A. C. Mur¬ 
ray of Graysville, Manitoba, got into 
the prize circle. Alberta Herefords won 
creditable awards for Noble Bros., of 
Okotoks, Warren Smith of Olds, Wat¬ 
son Victor of Airdrie, A. Mixer of Cal¬ 
gary, J. A. Paul of Okotoks, Hunter 
Bros, of Fort Macleod, Butterfield 
Bros, of Ponoka, Mrs. Marion Larsen 
of Ponoka, Roy Void of Ponoka and 
Merry Acres of Calgary. Lees Bros., 
of Areola, Davis Bros., of Whitewood, 
Hockley Bros., of Yellow Grass, helped 
to look after Saskatchewan’s interests, 
while Manitoba was represented by 
Treffry Bros, of Portage la Prairie, E. 
H. Batho of Oak Lake, Watson Dunn 
of Russell, A. J. Rankin of Killarney 
and J. C. Collins of Darlingford. 
British Columbia also sent fine entries 
from V. E. Ellison of Oyama, Earls- 
court Farms of Lytton and Fred E. 
Dey of Kamloops. Honors on Aber- 
deen-Angus were shared by Highland 
Stock Farms of Calgary, T. A. Leader 
of Red Deer and D. R. Buchanan of 
Pincher Creek in Alberta, and by 
Manitobans C. M. Partridge of Fort 
Garry, D. G. Hutchison of Virden, 
and A. B. Anderson of Swan River. 

Western breeders did not do so well 
in the dairy breeds, but Rockwood 
Holsteins Ltd. of St. Norbert, Man., 
and Pickard and Clark of Carstairs, 
Alberta, won several prizes in Hol¬ 
steins, the former taking two Challenge 
Trophies. In Red Polls, A. G. Howard 
of Crystal City, Man., had Reserve 
champion in the senior bull class and 
went on to hold Reserve in the Grand 
Championship. A. D. Pocock of Moose 
Jaw was Reserve in the junior bulls. In 
the female sections, J. F. Ransom of 
Tyvan, Sask., took both Reserve rib¬ 
bons and also the Reserve Grand. 

HAT the “Sale of the Stars” has 
become an outstanding event at 
The Royal is indicated in the fact that 
a seven-month Holstein bull brought 
$20,100 at one of the several auc¬ 
tions. Rosafe Signet, owned by H. I. 
Astengo of Brampton, Ontario, carries 
the blood lines and individual quali¬ 
ties that attract the attention of ex¬ 
perts to the extent that buyers from 
south of the fine and from South 
America were eager to get him. So 
was J. J. E. McCague, the noted 
breeder of Alliston, Ontario. The others 
quit when the $20,000 mark was 
passed. An offering of 31 head brought 
$67,225—an average of $2,168. Five 
bulls averaged $5,720. 

Prices obtained for the Stars in 
other dairy breeds, as well as for 
Shorthorns, Herefords and Angus, 
were not so spectacular, but quite 
satisfactory, in most cases. This also 
applied to beef breed sales, and the 
same can be said of the lamb and hog 
auctions in market classes. As far as 
live market hogs were concerned, 
most of the top honors went to Ontario 
breeders. V 
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Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

Temperatures will average below 
normal in Alberta from mid-December 
to mid-January. Three intervals of cold 
weather are anticipated, with the low¬ 
est temperatures prevai’ing during the 
early January and mid-January cold 
spells. Minimum readings are likely 
to be about 20 degrees below zero 
in the south and considerably lower in 
the north. Warmest conditions will 
occur around December 27 and again 
around January 8. As usual, little out- 
of-door farm activity can be expected. 


Precipitation is expected to be some¬ 
what short of normal during the latter 
half of December, becoming above 
normal during the first two weeks of 
January. Southern Alberta will ex¬ 
perience the driest conditions in the 
province, and the winter injury to 
fall-sown grains and cover and forage 
crops is expected to be greater than 
usual. 

Last year unseasonably warm 
weather persisted into early January, 
turning considerably colder thereafter. 
Precipitation was quite variable. V 
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Saskatchewan 

Generally cold weather is in pros¬ 
pect for Saskatchewan from mid- 
December to mid - January, with 
temperatures averaging below the 
seasonal normal. Three important cold 
spells are anticipated, and sub-zero 
temperatures will be realized during 
each. Somewhat warmer weather will 
prevail for several days around De¬ 
cember 27 and January 8, with maxi¬ 
mum readings likely to be around 40 
degrees in the south. 


Precipitation totals, as compared 
with normal, will be deficient. Three 
periods favorable for snow and un¬ 
settled weather will occur, but snow¬ 
fall amounts will be only light to 
moderate. Everything considered, 
above average access to the curling 
rinks is in prospect. 

Last year precipitation during late 
December and the first half of January 
was above normal. Temperatures re¬ 
mained unseasonably warm until early 
January, when much colder than usual 
weather set in. V 
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Manitoba 

During the December 15 to January 
15 period, Manitoba will experience 
temperatures ranging from one to 
three degrees below the historical 
average. Coldest weather will be as¬ 
sociated with the January cold spells, 
although readings well below zero 
will accompany the December 20 to 
24 cold interval. 

Total precipitation will be below 
average in most of Manitoba, particu¬ 
larly during January, with best pros¬ 
pects for significant snowfall in the 


south. Greatest amounts in the nor¬ 
thern section of the province will 
probably materialize from the storm 
around December 20. Snow cover, 
for the most part, should be generally 
sufficient to protect fall rye from ex¬ 
treme cold and winter-injury. 

Relatively mild and dry weather 
was characteristic of Manitoba in the 
latter half of December last year. The 
pattern changed abruptly in early 
January, however, bringing much 
colder and wetter than usual weather 
to the region. V 
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Proved: A positive way 
to stop Detergent Hands ’ 


Research laboratory proves Jergens Lotion more effective 
than any other lotion tested for stopping detergent damage.* 






* 







Recently, 447 women soaked both their hands 
in detergents three times a day. After each 
soaking, Jergens Lotion was applied to their 
right hands. Left hands were untreated. 



In 3 or 4 days, left hands were roughened 
and reddened. Hands treated with Jergens 
Lotion were soft and smooth. No other lotion 
tested gave these wonderful results! 



Steadily improved for 50 years, Jergens stops 
cold weather chapping as easily as it stops 
detergent hands. Never sticky or greasy, it 
has a luxurious feeling. 



Ask for Jergens today. Notice how much 
thicker and creamier it is — with a lovely, 
new fragrance. True, it’s the world’s favorite 
hand care, but you still pay only 15tf to $1.15! 


Jergens Lotion 


Made in Canada 


positively stops "Detergent Hands" 

*From the report of a leading U. S. research laboratory 
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NEW 

'DUAl-RANGE' 

HYDRA-MATIC 


High Economy and Modern Driving Ease 

The "Big 6” power teams give you the best of two 
fields. You get penny-pinching economy from the all- 
new high compression, 6-cylinder engine, plus the 
"driving-ease” choice of three wonderful transmissions. 
With any of these thrilling combinations, you’ll enjoy 
luxury car driving comfort on a budget. 


Economy plus Superb High Compression Performance 

The 8-to-l compression ratio of the all-new "Strato- 
Flash” engine offers money-saving economy, too. And 
the greatly increased horsepower, coupled with this 
unprecedented transmission choice, offers performance 
and ease that sets a new pace in low-cost car driving. 
Try any of these magnificent power teams at your 
Pontiac dealer’s. 


Zooming Power for Flashing Response 

The all-new "Strato-Streak” with 
8-to-l compression ratio, and 
teamed with these brilliant trans¬ 
missions, offers new thrills in quick, 
get-aways ... in instant passing 
surges. These are the most exciting 
power teams in Pontiac history! 


r T , HIS magnificent choice of brilliant power teams, 
which was designed to fit any purse and purpose, 
is just the start of the Pontiac story for 1955. In fact, 
the 1955 Pontiac is changed in over a hundred exciting 
ways. Not for nothing is it being hailed as the one car 
that’s entirely new from the ground up. 

The tires are different! The chassis is different! The 
engines are different! The body, appointments, colors 
and styles are different! And when you learn how 


different, you’ll agree that nothing like this Pontiac 
has ever been available in the low-priced field. 

After you’ve seen it, you won’t be satisfied until 
you try it on the road. And we’re so delighted with 
this breath-taking car ourselves that we urge you to 
put it to the test. We are supremely confident that 
a demonstration drive will completely convince you 
that your best new car investment is Pontiac—the 
truly new car for 1955. 


See the ALL-NEW ‘55 Pontiac at your local dealer’s NOW 
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In the Swan River Valley in northwestern Manitoba farmers 
are plowing down a rank groivth of green clover in the 
summerfallow year, filling the soil with nitrogen, and . . . 


Pushing up 

GRAIN YIELDS 




RALPH 

HEDLIN 


Jerry Jersak, Minitonas, Manitoba, plows down six-foot clover to add nitrogen to his soil. Right: The wheat plant 
in Victor Lysak’s right hand was grown on a green manured field, that in his left on black summerfallow 


ii | "^LOWING down fields of clover will really 
r* step up your grain yields in this country,” 

JL Jerry Jersak, Minitonas, Manitoba, told 
The Country Guide. 

“One year I summerfallowed two fields, one with 
grain stubble and the other with a heavy stand of 
clover,” he went on. “The next year I grew just 
about twice as much fall rye on the clover field as I 
did on the other. I can usually figure on a ten- or 
fifteen-bushel increase,” he said. 

Jersak’s neighbor, Angus Watson of Swan River, 
tells the same story. “I tried commercial fertilizer 
for some years,” said Watson. “I found it pretty 
expensive. I plow down clover, now. I reckon it * 
makes an easy difference of ten bushels an acre on 
wheat. More on barley.” 

The Lysaks—Martin, and his sons Victor, Mike 
and Alan—who farm several miles south of Swan 
River, tell the same story. “Big difference from 
clover,” said Martin Lysak. “Seven, maybe ten 
bushels. This year even more. No sweet clover, 
maybe thirty bushels; clover, maybe forty. Ask 
Victor and Mike. They run the farm.” 

We asked Victor and Mike. “There have been 
times in the seven years since we started plowing 
down clover that we’ve doubled our yields,” said 
Victor. “That isn’t necessarily typical, but we’ve 
really pushed up our yields in some years, and we 
always raise it a lot.” 

P LOWING down clover is easier and less costly 
than you might think. It is not difficult to raise 
your own seed almost anywhere on the prairies. It 
doesn’t take a lot of seed either: Jersak inoculates 
and scarifies the seed, and plants ten pounds to the 
acre: Lysaks seed about half this amount. 

The procedure on most of the farms visited was 
to plant the clover with an oat crop, mature and 
harvest the crop and leave the clover the next year 
until it is in the early bloom stage and then plow it 
down. 

Jerry Jersak’s clover was over six feet high 
when he plowed it down this year. He would 
have plowed earlier, but for the wet weather. How¬ 
ever, he used a four-bottom plow with a coulter in 
front of each bottom; plowed to a depth of five 
inches, pulling the outfit at four-and-a-half miles an 


hour, and he got a complete cover. The land was 
level, as much of the Valley land is: on hilly 
land a good cover of tall clover would be difficult. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
value to the soil of cutting clover for feed and 
plowing in the stubble. Jersak is of the opinion 
that it does nothing for his land. Angus Watson, 
who is one of the district pioneers of clover plowing, 
has not had the same experience. He originally 
started green manuring with clover because of the 
impact that clover stubble had on the next year’s 
crop, but experience convinced him that the effect 
of plowing down the stubble did not last nearly as 
long as plowing down the growing crop. 

J ERSAK uses an approximate rotation of rye, oats 
and summerfallow. Initially he seeded small 
fields to clover, but in 1954 he had 150 acres in 
clover on his three and one-half quarters. “Through 
the three-year rotation I’d like to get the whole farm 
down to clover,” he said. “I don’t see that I can 
afford not to,” he added. 

Jersak’s estimate of what he can afford to do 
seems reasonably accurate. Apart from the increased 
fertility and yield there is some tendency for his 
land to blow. The clover residue holds it down. 
Across at Benito, Milton Erickson is telling the same 
story. “I’ve been plowing some clover down for 
several years now, and it sure does make a differ¬ 
ence to my yields of grain,” he told The Guide. 

During the past summer Angus Watson, who has 
230 acres broken on his three quarters, had 25 acres 
in wheat, 20 acres in barley, 105 acres in oats and 
80 acres in clover. Of the clover he cut 30 acres for 
feed, plowed down 30 acres and saved 20 acres for 
seed. In other words, 200 acres out of his 230 pro¬ 
duced usable or saleable crops. 

“Regardless of what I do with the clover, it steps 
up the nitrogen and increases the yield of the next 
crop,” he remarked. “There is a difference in favor 
of green clover plowed down, but that cut for hay 
or left for seed helps too,” he added. He conceded 
that, in a dry year, fields might be cut due to loss 
of moisture when the clover was left to mature a 
seed crop. 

Watson, who has been growing clover for 15 or 
16 years, runs 25 to 30 head of cattle, and finds that 



the rotation of crops fits in well with his cattle proj¬ 
ect. He has been milking six to eight cows, but he 
recently bought a milking machine and now plans to 
step up the milking herd, so the clover acreage may 
also tend upward. The cattle are a mixture of Short¬ 
horn and Holstein breeding, a beef and milk 
arrangement that suits the Watsons well, and that 
can utilize many loads of clover. 

Neighboring farmer and relative, Stewart Watson, 
is also growing clover, though his one-cow herd eats 
a very limited amount of the clover grown. However, 
Stewart Watson, who has always put in a lot of 
commercial fertilizer, likes the economy of the clover 
crop. 

“We like this system much better than the straight 
black summerfallow,” commented Angus. “Black 
summerfallow seems to take a Jot out of the land, 
especially fibre, while the clover builds up the fer¬ 
tility and puts fibre into the soil.” 

Bill McMillan, also of Swan River, must agree. He 
is reported by Angus to be working down clover on 
a larger scale than anyone else in the district, and 
has been doing it for a long time. “More and more 
people in the Valley are working down clover,” said 
Angus Watson. “It seems to be of particular help, 
where land is a bit light,” he added. 

A FTER leaving the Watson place it was a drive 
of several miles to the south to have another 
talk with the Lysaks. Victor Lysak had graduated 
from the School of Agriculture at the University of 
Manitoba a year or two before, and had brought 
back to the farm with him most of the awards and 
prizes offered by the School. He and his brother 
Mike had been farming in a sort of partnership for 
quite a few years. Here was a place to get some 
questions answered. 

For example, what about moisture for growing 
the crop, after the clover had pulled out a lot of 
moisture on the summerfallow year? Also, didn’t 
weeds get worse (Please turn to page 30) 
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After the tagging, balers get five cents a bale 
to tie the trees with special imported binder twine. 
Next, trucks haul the bales to a railroad boxcar. 

During World War II, when boxcars could not 
be provided, Christmas tree shippers lost thou¬ 
sands of dollars through pilfering, because they 
had to ship trees in open cars, At many towns when 
an open car of Christmas trees rolled in, people 
climbed aboard and got one or two for free. Losses 
from boxcars are negligible. 

Trees range in size from three to 16 feet. Before 
cutting begins, frost must be heavy enough to send 
the sap to the stump. Trees then arrive at their 
destination in good shape and remain green longer. 
Shippers try to deliver trees that will retain their 
needles for long periods. 

Douglas Fir is the most popular tree grown in 
the Windemere Valley and Washington state. In 
the Maritimes, Balsam Fir is cultivated. From the 
20 different varieties of evergreens used for 
Christmas trees, the United States imports about 
ten million yearly from Canadian farmers. The 
traffic still grows. 

Another branch of Christmas tree farming that is 
growing in Canada is the cultivation of evergreen 
tips. These are shipped to greenhouses for wreaths 
the year around. Estimates show that over 5,000 
bushels of cones are yearly used for door charms 
and other decorations at Christmas time. 

B ECAUSE of the short season, Christmas tree 
harvesting is a fast and furious business. Trees 
must reach their destination on time, or many 
kiddies will be disappointed and the shippers will 
lose thousands of dollars. After the first good frost 
in October, cutting continues until about December 
15. 

Most large Christmas tree orders come from 
wholesale food companies that ship carloads to 
their city markets. Some Christmas tree retailers 
decorate trees with luminous paint, but most people 
prefer trees in natural color, needles firm, and with 
a pungent, evergreen odor. 

The exact time when Christmas trees came into 
vogue is not known but, the idea is popularly 
credited to the Germans in the sixteenth century. 
At any rate, there are few countries in the world 


T HERE are many kinds of farming, but one of 
the most pleasant,—to think about, at least—, 
is Christmas tree farming. It seems to have 
something of the spirit of Christmas about it, in¬ 
cluding good cheer, good will, and pleasant sur¬ 
roundings. 

Many people, no doubt, have wondered where 
all of the Christmas trees come from, and many, 
too, will be surprised to learn that though many 
Christmas trees are cut from wooded lands, not far 
from some of our towns and cities, millions are 
grown as a regular farm crop. In some places they 
are produced by planting seedling evergreens in 
suitable locations, and generally on land that is 
quite inexpensive and would not produce much of 
a crop of anything else except at great expense. 

Some romantic interest is also added to the 
business of Christmas tree farming, by the fact 
that some of these Canadian Christmas trees will 
be shipped as far south as Hawaii. Children 
there have never seen snow, but with the aid of 
Christmas trees grown in Canada, some added 
pleasure will come to them for the Christmas 
season. Millions of other trees cross the line to the 
United States every year—about seven out of each 
ten Christmas tr ees cut in Canada. Last year nearly 
1,700 carloads went from Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. In all, Canada supplies about 25 
per cent of the Christmas trees used in the United 
States. 

Most types of soil will grow evergreens and the 
principal requirement for Christmas tree farming 
is waste land that will produce them. If there is 
already a stand of evergreens on such land, they 
can be managed so that Christmas trees can be cut 
from them for an almost indefinite period. 

Of course, as in other types of farming, there’s 
a knack to it. The trees must be cut from the stump 


These trees are coming from a 30,000-acre Christmas tree farm, Edgewater, B.C., owned by G. R. Kirk Co. 


ree 


Farm 


Canada s Christmas tree business amounts to millions of 
dollars annually, and British Columbia’s share is growing 


so that more trees grow into suitable Christmas 
stock. Trimmers stagger suckers on the stump so 
that each tree will grow fully rounded. When 
properly pruned, evergreens will grow about four 
feet in five years. In this way, depending of course 
on the number of stumps, Christmas tree farmers 
have taken as many as 2,500 trees from a single 
acre in one season. 

Big tree farmers like the G. R. Kirk and Hofert 
companies, have planted Douglas Fir seedlings on 
their Washington tree farms. This enables them to 
stump-farm formerly treeless land. In eastern and 
western Canada and in the state of Washington, 
they farm thousands of acres. Since they started in 
the Windermere Valley, British Columbia, dozens 
of local farmers have become Christmas tree con¬ 
scious, and each year sell all the trees they can 
produce. 

T HIS year, Windermere Valley farmers will ship 
about 200 carloads of Christmas trees. Each 
car averages about 5,000 small trees. Based on the 
price of $1.00 per bale, they will receive about 
$125,000. This is in strong contrast to the price of 
17 cents a bale paid during depression years. 
Depending on the size of tree, each bale contains 
from one to eight trees. 

Trees sold on the stump, go through a definite 
process before they go into the railroad car. First, 
cutters bring ordinary buck saws and axes, to do the 
job. Next comes the inspector, who trims the trees 
to specification. Sorters cull them for size. Taggers 
do the most interesting job. Loaded with tags that 
come in all the colors of the rainbow, they tag the 
trees for size. Like jockeys on the race track, ship¬ 
pers have their own colors. For instance, one ship¬ 
per uses white for large trees, red for small. Another 
tags large ones with orange and small ones with 
blue. 


Shipping Canada’s Christmas tree crop means filling 
many railroad cars for each million trees sold. 


today that do not enjoy evergreens at Christmas 
time. 

Christmas tree farming is a simple business. It 
requires a minimum of attention and outside of the 
rush during cutting season, it takes less time than 
any other farm crop. All you need is that piece of 
waste land. If no evergreens grow there, the soil 
may be suitable for seedlings. At any rate, money 
could be made from land that would otherwise be 
an eyesore, and at the same time, a few more 
children could be made happy during our best 
loved holiday season, Christmas. V 
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There seemed to be two Lesias—one the girl who had made 
a place and name for herself in the fashion world—the 
other who belonged to her family, honoring old customs of 
expressing love and giving in the Christmas season 

by OLIVE KNOX 


L ESIA stood in 
the big, 
1 square kit¬ 
chen, the setting 
sun sending a rosy 
mist over the 
snow and through 
the window panes, 
framed with frilly, 
white curtains. 
Stefka and Peter were leaning over the 
red geraniums, their noses eagerly 
pressed against the pane watching for 
the first glimpse of the Evening Star, 
which would herald the eve of their 
Ukrainian Christmas. 

Lesia turned her glance from her 
small sister and brother, dressed in 
their national costume, and felt a 
sense of unreality sweep over her. It 
was an eerie feeling, as if she were 
two people. 

The tall girl with golden hair caught 
in a cluster of curls at the nape of her 
neck, and crowned with a wreath of 
gay flowers and ribbon streamers, her 
slim body clothed in a colorful 
Ukrainian dress was not the real Lesia. 
No, she had denied that part of her¬ 
self. She was Lesia Love, clever de¬ 
signer of shoes that had swept the 
eastern cities and brought her fame 
and money. 

She was Lesia Love who wore 
clothes as original as the shoes she de¬ 
signed; a Lesia who dined in smart 
Montreal restaurants, went to the lat¬ 
est plays and was conditionally en¬ 
gaged to Lawrie Bannon, the owner 
of a chain of shoe stores. Even now 
she should be dining with Lawrie 
while soft music played and silver and 
crystal gleamed under dim table lights. 

Instead she had been writing him 
daily notes and yesterday she had sent 
him a telegram: Delayed. Will wire 
when I can return. All my love. Signed 
Lesia Love. 

HAT if she had forgotten and 
signed it Lesia Lovenko? The 
thought brought a fluttering feeling. 
Another thought brought a flush to her 
cheeks. She had sent her love even 
though she had not really promised to 
marry him, and she had never yet said 
to him, “I love you.” Preparing the 
traditional Christmas foods for her 
family and Fedor, she had felt a grow¬ 
ing fear that she might never say it— 
as she had never told him her real 
name. 

Her dark blue eyes were troubled 
and there was a tension in her face, 
that high cheek bones and a golden 
widow-peak gave a heart-shaped look. 
Now she glanced about the room of 
her childhood. The old clock, brought 
from the Ukraine by her parents, hung 
on the west wall; a dish of candy and 
nuts stood on a scrubbed board table; 
strong wooden chairs, a large range 
covered with pots of simmering food, 
a couch, and homemade cupboard 
holding brightly patterned dishes were 
all familiar. The only new thing was 
the electric refrigerator which she had 
sent home. The pictures on the wall 
were the same, even the framed one 
of the Easter egg painting. She had 


designed them herself using vivid 
colors to serve as models for the eggs 
she had sold to pay for paints and 
brushes at Art School. 

As she waited for the twins to see 
the Evening Star, she felt her Lesia 
Love personality fading. Let it go! 
She would see that this was a happy 
Christmas for the ten-year-old twins, 
then she would return to Lawrie. 

Vaguely she heard Mrs. Novak talk¬ 
ing to her mother in the bedroom, and 
her mind reached back to the day 
that had given birth to a pain which 
had not left her for 12 years. She 


was 15 again and she had run all the 
way home from school. Tom Smith, 
the English boy, whom she adored be¬ 
cause he had never made fun of her 
parents’ broken English, or the way 
they dressed, had asked her to go 
skating. 

“I can’t,” she said. “This is our 
Christmas Eve.” 

“Why don’t you Bohunks have your 
Christmas the same day we do?” he 
had said crossly. 

She hated him for calling her people 
“Bohunks” and had wept. She refused 
to eat the Christmas feast, or to go to 

I 


midnight mass or sing carols in the 
street. 

“I won’t! I won’t! She cried, pound¬ 
ing her fist on the table when her 
brother Joseph, and Fedor, the orphan 
boy whom her parents had raised like 
a son, Jaad tried to coax her. “The 
other children make fun of our 
Christmas.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Joseph had said. 
“Be glad you can celebrate two 
Christmases.” 

“I’m not glad,” she cried. “I won’t 
go.” 

“Not even to hear me sing at the 
church tonight, luba?” asked Fedor. 

His word of endearment made her 
cry harder. She was so proud of his 
silver-toned voice. “I can’t ... I can’t,” 
she wailed. 

They left her alone and she cried 
herself to sleep. The next Christmas 
she wept unconsolably too, for Joseph 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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At the entrance of this Belgian farm are Frans Vermoesen, otcner, his wife, 
mother, and his three children, Ludgard, Josef and Karel. 


Frans Vermoesen’s harvest was held up by weather, but author Hendry 
caught this picture a little later, on another Belgian farm. 


One of three Landrace sows, with her healthy litter, kept on this 40-acre 
farm. The pigs thrive best with outdoor exercise and pasture. 


The farm supports a herd of 12 dual-purpose Normandy cows averaging 
12,000 pounds of milk, which is delivered to a co-operative. 


Belgian Farm 

Higher costs and lower prices squeeze net 
income for this small farmer in Belgium 

by PETER HENDRY 


I N August, 1954, you could stand 
in Frans Vermoesen’s pasturefield 
at Vilvoorde, 25 miles outside 
Brussels, Belgium, and find it difficult 
to imagine the battle that waged there 
just ten years earlier. 

Mr. Vermoesen’s 12 milk cows were 
grazing nonchalantly on a strip of 
grassland that had been fenced off for 
the week. His binder was sitting three 
rounds into the wheatfield, awaiting 
drier weather; and as one walked 
down the lane to the buildings, some 
half-grown Landrace pigs were to be 
seen rooting in a pasture nearer the 
buildings. 

At the end of the lane, however, 
there was an abrupt reminder that the 
Vermoesen farm has not always been 
a peaceful pastoral landscape. At one 
side stands a modern, comfortable 
farm home, and a trim dairy leading 
into a new stable, while the founda¬ 
tion for a new silo is going up. 

Across the lane is a pile of weed- 
grown brick rubble that was the 
family home before it was shelled out 
as the Germans retreated in 1944. 

The story of the Vermoesen farm in 
the last ten years is a story of recon¬ 
struction. The Belgian government, 
through the war indemnities it has 
received, has been able to assist 
farmers whose property was damaged 
by war, but the heavy burden of re 1 
sponsibility for keeping farm opera¬ 
tions in the black still rests with the 
individual farmer. With the average 
Belgian farm holding usually little 
more than 25 acres, it requires brain 
work as well as much back work to 
bring out a favorable balance at the 
end of the year. 

Frans Vermoesen makes a living for 
himself, his mother, his wife and three 
children from 17 hectares,—roughly 
about 42 acres. To do it, he has built 
up a balanced farm operation that 
keeps every acre producing every 
year, either cash or fodder crops. 
Frans is the true mixed farmer. His 
cash income comes from milk, beef, 
pork, wheat, rye and a rather obscure 
product — chicory — used as a coffee 
blend. 

This diversification has saved him 
from the disaster of a failure in any 
one crop, but Frans admits that he 
still operates on a very narrow mar¬ 
gin. He thinks now, however, that he 
has found one answer to the squeeze 
on his profits. Through the. well- 
organized extension service of the 
Belgian department of agriculture he 
lias obtained advice on the keeping of 
proper farm records; and for the past 
three years, every franc of production 
cost, as well as of farm income, goes 
down in a simple but neat set of 
books stored on the kitchen shelf. 

This way, Frans has been able to 
arrive at a number of conclusions. He 
has rated the various branches of the 
farm operation in order of importance, 
as far as income is concerned. 

T HE meal ticket for the Vermoesens 
is supplied by a herd of dual- 
purpose Normandy cattle. It was one 


of the puzzles of our visit to Northern 
France and the Lowlands that this 
black and white, deep-bodied Nor¬ 
mandy breed have not spread farther 
afield as the ideal dual-purpose breed. 

Last summer, Frans Vermoesen had 
a milking herd of 12 cows and was 
figuring on an average milk produc¬ 
tion of nearly 5,500 kilograms (12,237 
pounds) per cow annually. It was his 
proudest boast that milk production 
per cow had been boosted by roughly 
800 kilograms (1,750 pounds) over 
the past three years. 

Frans gave the credit for the im¬ 
provement to the culling job he had 
been able to carry out since record 
keeping entered the farm picture. 
There are no “boarders” in the Ver¬ 
moesen herd now. 

Another factor that he believes has 
helped his herd give a good produc¬ 
tion record is three-times-a-day milk¬ 
ing. Frans admitted that if he was not 
operating a family farm, the extra 
labor might more than offset the 
added production, but with three 
youngsters at the eager-to-help age, 
the noon-day milking doesn’t pose the 
labor problem it otherwise would. 

More than any other so-called dual- 
purpose breed,—and there are any 
number of such in Europe—, the Nor¬ 
mandy impressed us as being capable 
of turning out a good beef product, 
as well as a competitive milk produc¬ 
tion record. 

Young stock designated for beef on 
the Vermoesen farm is sold either at 
the yearling stage, or, depending on 
market prices, held an extra year. 
Weights of 1,200 to 1,400 pounds are 
not uncommon for well-fitted two- 
year-old Normandy steers. 

E VERY farm product in Belgium, in¬ 
cidentally, is still on a free market, 
and the only form of control exerted 
by the government is legislation which 
regulates the percentage of imported 
hard wheat that may be blended with 
domestic wheat for milling purposes. 
Thus, if bumper yields appear to 
threaten domestic wheat prices, the 
percentage of foreign wheat which 
may be used in milling is cut accord¬ 
ingly. It is a system which appears to 
work to the satisfaction of most Bel¬ 
gian grain growers. 

Next to milk and beef production, 
the most important contribution to the 
farm coffer is made by the swine herd. 
Mr. Vermoesen is at present keeping 
three good Landrace brood sows and 
with the Landrace reputation for 
large, healthy broods, there are usually 
at least 30 young pigs on the farm. 

Last August a neat new pighouse 
had just been completed, but Frans 
utilizes the small pasture behind the 
buildings for the pigs, and finds that 
young pigs are generally healthier 
with the additional outdoor exercise. 

Finding enough pasture for the 
livestock, without encroaching on 
the acreage, that must, for economic 
reasons, remain in cash cereal crops, 
is one of the major problems of the 
(Please turn to pdge 25) 










hould make such a satis- 
tute for Trans-Canada 
1 has never been clearly 
it at certain ages it un- 
e s, although Mummy’s 
llv well if she were there 


Lookit the pretty paper, 


See the car go down the hill, 


W ho said we’re sleepy?” 






















Beautifully tailored front 
6eat of two-door models 
folds Vi-Vz, providing 
easy rear seat entry with¬ 
out disturbing two front 
seat passengers. 


New, coaxial full-time power steering 
takes 80% of the effort out of steering. 
Power brakes, window lifts and power seat 
adjustment add extra convenience.* 


PowerFlite automatic 
transmission* Flite Control 
lever is mounted on. the 
instrument panel. 


Aircraft-type dials enhance the bright n< 
curved instrument panel. Smart new tw 
toning of the panel harmonizes with tJ 
rich colours of the interior fabrics. 


New Horizon full-wrap windshield wraps around at the tog corners. 


where you really need it, as well as the bottom. Posts slant back out 
of your way. You enjoy full vision from every point of view. 





Everything’s new but the name 


and recessed taillights accentuate the car's low, 
slim, graceful silhouette. 
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BIGGEST CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA. LIMITED 


More than a foot longer, inches wider and lower—years ahead in inspired 
styling— new in everything but name—that's the daring new Dodge for '551 
You’ll sense a new trend in motorcars in its long, slim lines and clean, taut 
surfaces that give it an exciting “eager-for-action” look. Inside, intriguing new 
interior fabrics live in perfect harmony with exterior colours—and seem to 
breathe richness and luxury. 


There’s a dramatic power story, too, for the '55 Dodge offers a great new V-8 
and two dynamic 6’s. Their eager power, responsive to your slightest 
command, can be harnessed to PowerFlite*, finest of all automatic transmissions. 


See the daring new Dodge at your Dodge-De Soto dealer’s now, 
and learn the whole exciting story of this all-new and beautiful carl 


CRUSADER - REGENT - MAYFAIR 


Suspended pedals provide easier operation and also give a 
more natural pedal “feel." With PowerFlite, you get a big 
brake pedal that is eight inches wide. 


•PowerFlite, power steering and power brakes are optional at moderate extra 
cost on Majdair, Regent and Crusader models. Power window lifts and power 
seats are also available in Mayfair and Regent models at extra cost. 
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Get More Enjoyment 
From Your Winter Vacation 


OR THE 


Canadian^ 


National 


GlulTelite 


Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 


O TTAWA is the capital of Can¬ 
ada, but it is also the site of a 
municipal government that 
gives rise to more local agitation, 
much of the time, than cjoes its oppo¬ 
site number in the national field. And 
it is certain that the civic election of 
1954 has given rise to sharper parti¬ 
sanship than does the average federal 
campaign. 

After i all, Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. 
Drew, Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Low 
merely have residences in Ottawa; 
they don’t (with the partial exception 
of Mr. Drew whose seat is part rural 
and part suburban) offer themselves 
as candidates here. 

Nor, in the provincial field, is there 
any extraordinary attraction, notwith¬ 
standing the presence of one cabinet 
minister. 

Municipally, it’s very different. The 
municipal election of 1954, like those 
of 1952 and 1950, involves one of the 
most colorful and disputatious figures 
in Canadian politics, at any level. 

Vancouver has had its Gerry Mc- 
Geer, Winnipeg its Ralph Webb, and 
Montreal its Camilien Houde; but it 
is to be doubted whether any of them 
has had as much impact on local 
affairs as that product of the Ottawa 
Valley known as Charlotte Whitton. 
She has the right to be known as Dr. 
Whitton, but the description somehow 
seems inadequate in the case of this 
often violently assertive personality. 


Travel to your holiday destination in the 

Jill !' ease a °d comfort of Canadian National's 
J in ti. is 

j||V neW ' moc ^ ern equipment. You’ll enjoy 

J I ' 1 '' |g| every mile of the journey, in accom- 

1 11 . modation designed to fit every budget. 

| EXAMPLE COACH RETURN FARES 

|rjk ■<. 11 FROM WINNIPEG: 

- To TORONTO ......$62.55 

To OTTAWA.$76.40 To MONTREAL....$83.40 

(Six Months Limit) 


F OR the deficiencies, a council of 
18 members (it was 28 until 
1950) plus an elected Board of Con¬ 
trol of five, including the mayor, must 
take much responsibility. 

One difficulty in Ottawa’s civic 
affairs is that the largest segment of 
the population, the federal civil serv¬ 
ice, is virtually unrepresented. This 
may be the fault of the government, 
which hasn’t exactly encouraged par¬ 
ticipation in municipal affairs on the 
part of its employees. 

There has been a change, however, 
in the 1954 civic elections. One of 
those who dared to oppose Mayor 
Whitton is an administrative officer of 
the department of agriculture, David 
Burgess, who was once secretary to a 
Conservative minister, Robert Weir, 
and a Conservative candidate in 
Prince Albert. 

But Miss Whitton has been able to 
appeal to agricultural elements in this 
campaign also. While she was hostess 
to the Queen Mother she took pains to 
insert a description of her costume at a 
formal dihner, which concluded with 
the following: “With her gown she 
wore a pearl necklace and earrings, 
and carried a golden-toned bag. Her 
pearls were a gift of the Plowmen of 
Carleton County.” 

Contrasted with the sartorial notes 
provided by run-of-the-mine socialites, 
this could have some pulling power in 
the matter of votes. (You will know 
by the time this piece is in print.) V 


ISS WHITTON 


Canada’s Evergreen Playground is loyely 
the year around. Golf on fine courses 
. . . fish in stream or sea . . . or just loaf. 
You’ll find a pleasant break from winter 
winds in this warm outdoor vacation 
land. Good rail connections to points 
in California. 


EXAMPLE COACH RETURN FARES 
FROM WINNIPEG: 


To VANCOUVER... $67.60 To VICTORIA.$67.60 

(Six Months Limit) 

Similar low fares Correspondingly low fares for travel 

from other points. in tourist and standard sleeping cars. 

See your C.N.R. Agent for complete travel planning. 

Ask him about Family Plan Fares, on sale to December 31. They 
provide you with real travel savings. 


LONESOME? 


FARM LIGHT 
} BATTERIES 


Beautiiul Girls, RU Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
"“““■Fill in and mail this coupon""“““ 
■ Help Company Club 
j 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. 

I At no cost to me, please send literature. 


Guaranteed 
7 Years 

6-12-32-110 
volt systems 

Get details now from 


■ Name. 


“/ think I’d better hang up now, Ethel, 
Fred’s getting a little impatient for his 
supper.” 
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A Calgary drilling company probing for oil on the Young farm near Gris¬ 
wold, Manitoba. 


Honors and 
Appointments 

Agricultural leaders win honors in their respective fields 


O. S. Longman, deputy minister of 
Agriculture for Alberta, was awarded 
an Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the Fall Convocation of the 
University of Alberta, October 30. A 
graduate of the University of Mani¬ 
toba, Dr. Longman received the 
M.B.E. for outstanding efforts in fur¬ 
thering Canadian agricultural produc¬ 
tion in World War II. V 

Drs. John Mitchell and J. B. Har¬ 
rington, respective heads of the Soil 
Science and Field Husbandry depart¬ 
ments of the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan, have been elected fellows of the 
American Society of Agronomy. Only 
one other Canadian has received this 
honor to date. V 

Clifford H. Whiting of Pleasant 
Valley, Saskatchewan, has been named 
a member of the Saskatchewan Mar¬ 
keting Board. A well-known hog pro- 



O. S. Longman 
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ducer, Mr. Whiting has been a Wheat 
Pool delegate for several years, and in 
1953 was appointed to the Board of 
Governors of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. V 

Walter T. Bums has been appointed 
superintendent of the Prince George 
Experimental Station, succeeding 
Frank V. Hutton who is now retiring 
after 34 years’ service. Mr. Burns was 
formerly superintendent of the Experi¬ 
mental Substation, Smithers, B.C. V 

Winner of the 1954 T. Eaton Com¬ 
pany Canadian agricultural scholar¬ 
ship was Wyndam Ross Rowat, 18- 
year-old junior farmer from Elmvale, 
Ontario. The award provides for all 
college fees, lodging, and board for 
a four-year course in agriculture. V 

Mechanical 
Corn Pickers 

WO Ontario farmers, William 
Frank of Hyde Park, and Jack 
Shipley of Wallacetown, made a good 
showing at the first international me¬ 
chanical corn picking contest, held 
recently at Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Competing against winners from ten 
corn-growing U.S. states, Frank placed 
third in the two-row division, and 
Shipley fifth in the one-row class. V 

U.S. Tree 
Farms Increase 

REE farming is bringing increas¬ 
ing profits to the 4,250,000 small 
woodlot owners in the United States. 
Started 13 years ago in Washington 
State, the American Tree Farm Sys¬ 
tem has now spread to 36 sister states. 
Midyear figures place the tree farm 
acreage at 31,051,503. V 




Stanfield’s 

RED LABEL SHIRTS AND LONGS 



HOW! 

a famous fabric 
in a new 
modern style 


, V V Stanfield’s famous heavy rib knit 

I &V 4 <! 5 j material of finest grade 100% 

i- all-wool yarns . . . and here it 

<; :' j| ; is in the latest, most convenient, 

comfortable style . . . 
< \] ‘jrjjjU Stanfield’s sh'irts and longs! 

I RL 1 1 SHIRT with the guaran- 
| teed non-sag Munsingwear 

■M A iipl/W % patented NYLON neckband, 

''i w This Shirt has the famous Mun- 

h > r f „ Hu singwear patented non-sag 

<if X’l < NYLON neckband that 

-I rn'kw >‘i\ ’ ^ will never stretch or 

/Jr 1<droop, no matter how much wear 

I I 1 if\ you give it. Tailored in pullover 

III B. y \Yvt’ \t|\ style with long sleeves, and re- 

j|||| rag, ^ inforced throughout ... a 

! < Ife Wlf' M|I Shirt designed for the man who 
| \4|V” , J|j ; ! wants the modern adaptation 

I 1 ' 1 #*/ ifi; "W' of two-piece underwear. 

k Cream color and available 
igjtlppMt If : in sizes 34 to 46. <T J QC 
m W ife b# ?. Each. 


; - ip® RL12 LONGS 

Mm with specially made finest 

vL I quality elastic waistband. 

\ lli Here is the same heavy rib knit 

% U'J — the sW unshrinkable 100% 
lu-lffi all wool yarns made into warm, 
t comfortable Longs for any work 

r ll§li;; in any winter weather. These 

|| Longs have top quality elastic 

ijk, lllllllllik:- web waistband to hold them 

gm firmly in place no matter 

how active your work is. 

Tailored with snug- 
fitting cuffs and fully reinforced to give you extra long 
wear and the utmost satisfaction. ^ m q jr 
Available in sizes 32 to 44, pair. J 


TRADE MARK 
REG’D 


RED LABEL HEAVY RIB SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 

Same fine quality fabric as in RL 11 Shirts and 
RL 12 Longs but slightly heavier in this style. 


SHIRTS are fully cut with double chest and 
3-button neck opening. All seams are flat-locked for 
comfort. Sizes 34 to 44, each. $4.95 


Oversizes slightly higher 


DRAWERS have doubly reinforced crotch, rein 
forced 3-button front, snug-fitting cuffs and strong 
suspender loops. Waist is finished inside with soft, 
brushed cotton. Sizes 32 to 42, pair. $4.95 


Oversizes slightly higher 


Stanfield’s 

Underwear 



STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 

SALES OFFICES: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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ANOTHER, 




It's not only in the growing season 
that a Cat-built track-type Tractor 
saves you money. The geared-to« 
the ground effort that plows more 
acres in less time also boosts the 
thrust behind a 'dozer blade for 
plowing winter snow. No matter 
what "off-season" chore your Cat- 
built Tractor tackles . . . snow re¬ 
moval, land clearing, belt work, 
digging, ditching ... it has the 
power, traction and Diesel economy 
to make it pay its way. 


r 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Advertising Manager, 

Union Tractor & Equipment Co. Ltd., 

Calgary, Alta. 

Please send information on Caterpillar track-type Tractors. 
NAME__ 


CG-12-54 


I 

I 


ADDRESS. 


Fm Cmfifcfo /nfimrffiott, Contact: 

* KRAMER^ 

6th. Am. and Halifax St„ REGINA, Sash.. TISDALE, 22nd. St. and E. Am., SASKATOON, Sash. 

1060 Arlington St, WINNIPEG, Man. 115 N. Cumberland St, PORT ARTHUR, Ont. 

1906 Park Am, BRANDON, Man. 334 first Are. N.L, DAUPHIN, Man. P.0. Boa 940, SWAN RIVER Man 

★ UNIONS 

CALGARY • LETHBRIDGE • EDMONTON • GRANDE PRAIRIE • RED DEER • GRIMSHAW - ALBERTA 
DAWSON CREEK B.C. 

Complete Caterpillar Parts and Repair Service Maintained at all Branches 


CATERPILLAR DISTRIBUTORS 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 


Get It 

At a Glance 

News items from the agricultural scene at home 
and abroad of interest to Canadian farmers 


Canadians spent $3,755,000,000 for 
food in 1953, a slight increase over 
the total for 1952. In spite of heavy 
dairy surpluses, this country ranked 
only fifth in the world as a consumer 
of milk and milk products. V 

Next year’s Philippine rice crop is 
expected to be down from 20 to 30 
per cent because of severe droughts 
this season. In Japan, rice crop pros¬ 
pects are poor for the second consecu¬ 
tive year. V 

The 1954 Durum wheat crop in 

Canada is the smallest since 1945. 
Current estimates place the crop at 
seven million bushels, 19 per cent be¬ 
low the figure for last year. V 

A guaranteed com price has been 
promised to Venezuelan farmers. De¬ 
pending on quality, they will get the 
equivalent of from $1.90 to $3.03 
(U.S.) per bushel. V 

A helping hand has been extended 
to a newly established oo-operative 
farm in the northeastern sector of In¬ 
dia by co-operative and farm groups 
of Manitoba. Through their Co-opera¬ 
tive Action with Asia project, which 
was started in the spring of 1953, the 
Manitoba group has achieved an ob¬ 
jective of $5,000 to send a tractor, 
complete with modern tillage equip¬ 
ment to the Pancharnahala Co-op farm 
in Angul, Orissa, India. V 

Chile produces 15 million pounds 
of butter per year, about three million 
pounds short of her home require¬ 
ments. The deficit is made up by 
imports from Argentina, at an equiva¬ 
lent of 82 (U.S.) cents per pound. V 

The number of farm workers now 
employed in the United States is 
9,666,000, about two per cent less 
than the number working last year. V 

Increased egg production is the aim 
of the Mexican government to save 
dollars now spent on imports, which 
last year reached a total of 18 million 
dozen eggs. V 

Complete self-sufficiency in food 

within the next few years is forecast 
for Mexico by the country’s president, 
Ruiz Cortines. Sixty-five per cent of 
her 29 million people live and work 
on the land. V 

Rural electrification in the United 
States has increased 1.5 per cent in 
the past year, which means that 92.3 
per cent of American farms now have 
the benefit of electricity. V 

The first person to make bread from 
wheat was a Chinese named Ching- 
noung, who is said to have lived 
about 2000 B.C. V 

Russian wheat is finding a ready 
market in Brazil. The South American 
country recently purchased 70,000 
tons. - V 

Ninety per cent of the total dried 
whole eggs imported by the United 
States during 1953 came from Swe¬ 
den. This year’s shipments are running 
about 50 per cent above those of last 
year. . V 


Milk vending machines are slowly 
gaining popularity in Canada. A 
machine recently installed at an Ed¬ 
monton high school is adaptable to 
any size container, sells two products 
at two different prices, and gives 
change for odd-cent prices. More than 
100 half-pints sold during the first day 
of operation. V 

Israel has harvested its first com¬ 
mercial cotton crop. Altogether about 
500 bales were produced from 740 
acres, representing 2.4 per cent of the 
country’s domestic needs. V 

About 40 per cent of agricultural 
land in Hungary is said to be devoted 
to collective farms. At the end of 
World War II, about five million acres 
out of a total cultivated area of 8.5 
million acres were distributed to 642,- 
000 families. Co-operative and state 
farms today are said to cover 3,385,- 
000 acres farmed by 340,000 farm 
families. V 

The Japanese apple crop now 
amounts to a record 15,000,000 
bushels per year. New technical 
methods introduced during the Ameri¬ 
can occupation are credited with the 
production increase. V 

Grain production in Spain this year 
is estimated at 165 million to 180 
million bushels, the greatest since the 
Spanish Civil War. Heavier produc¬ 
tion, and large stocks on hand indicate 
that import needs will he small. V 

Japanese farmers will get a guaran¬ 
teed wheat price of the equivalent of 
$2.61 (U.S.) in 1954-55. In Turkey, 
the set price to farmers will be the 
equivalent of $3.21 (U.S.) for top- 
grade wheat. V 

A record level of wool production 

is forecast for Australia. The 1954-55 
crop is expected to total about 1,282 
million pounds. V 

Farm marketing, purchasing and 
business service co-operatives in the 
U.S. borrowed $506 million from the 
13 banks for co-operatives during the 
year ending June 30, 1953, or about 
5.8 per cent less than the previous 
year. V 

The dangers of biological warfare 
have been detailed in a booklet written 
for farmers by the U.S. Civil Defence 
Administration. Instructions are given 
on how to deal with enemy agents 
and afi-planes dropping destructive 
chemicals. V 

The world surplus of food is not 

likely to increase very much this year, 
says Dr. P. V. Cardon, Director-Gen¬ 
eral of FAO. V 

The Island of Jersey in the Channel 
Islands comprises only 28,000 acres. 
Of this amount, 19,000 are cultivated 
and plowed and 6,000 under grass. 
The island is famous for its Jersey 
cattle, of which the pedigrees can be 
traced back for about 80 years. In one 
recent year, the island exported 116 
hulls, 291 cows, 126 calves, and 664 
heifers. V 
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[Guide photo 

Milton Erickson’s conventional-type barn on his farm at Benito, Manitoba. 


He Wanted His 
Stock Indoors 

As the days grow shorter and colder, Milton Erickson 
appreciates the two-storey barn he built last summer 


M ILTON ERICKSON, who farms 
in the Benito district of north¬ 
western Manitoba, is choring inside 
this winter. He had a small, frame 
barn for his 30-head herd of Short¬ 
horns, but last summer he and hired 
man Mike Zachary and district car¬ 
penter Mel Lee built something bigger 
and better. 

He ran the stock outside last winter. 
“I figure it took more feed, and I can’t 
look after them as well outside as I 
can inside,” said Erickson. “They’re 
more comfortable, too.” 

The barn should keep the stock 
comfortable enough. It has a double 
wall with building paper between the 
two layers of lumber on the lower 
storey. It is made rainproof with tarred 
and tacked rolled roofing; the stock 
are tied in stanchions or run in small 
loose boxes. 

“It should cut down the work load 
in the winter and should be con- 

Sheep from Iceland 
For Canada’s Arctic? 

ARDY Icelandic sheep are the 
most likely to survive in Canada’s 
Arctic, according to Arni G. Eylands, 
assistant secretary of Iceland’s agri¬ 
culture ministry. 

Canadian agriculture experts last 
summer surveyed the possibilities of 
pasturing sheep on the southern shore 
of Ungava Bay, in far northern Que¬ 
bec. They reported the possibilities as 
reasonably bright. Mr. Eylands, re¬ 
cently visiting in Canada, indicated 
that Iceland might provide a number 
of sheep if Canada does start sheep 
breeding in the far north. The sheep 
would be introduced to the north to 
improve the standard of living of the 
Eskimos in the area. 

Eylands said Icelandic sheep were 
exported to Greenland for breeding 
purposes 40 years ago, and had been 
thriving there since. 

Scottish black face sheep might also 
prove hardy in the Ungava Bay 
region, but the Icelandic sheep are 


venient and pleasant to work in.” 
Erickson told The Country Guide at 
the time when the barn was still being 
built. “No,” he continued, “I wouldn’t 
prefer to have it without stalls or par¬ 
titions. Lots of farmers prefer to run 
their stock in loose housing or out¬ 
side, but this suits me.” 

The new two-storey barn is 32 feet 
by 50 feet and 28 feet high. Erick¬ 
son’s present plan is to build a chop 
bin beside it for convenient grain 
feeding. A pig pen will, in the future, 
be built next to the chop bin, so he 
can feed chop into the barn or over 
the fence into the pig pen. “I’ve been 
raising 15 to 20 pigs a year, but I 
figure to push it up to 25 to 30 a year. 
I’ll likely keep three sows and take a 
litter from each,” he said. 

“The stock got wild and hard to 
control when I ran them outside. They 
should be better when they are in¬ 
side,” he concluded.—R.H. V 

reported to produce finer wool and 
more mutton. Some of the wool crop 
from Iceland is exported to the United 
Kingdom. 

Vegetation for summer pasture in 
the northern regions of Canada has 
been found only in small patches. 
However, field crops and soil experts 
believe a hardy type of grass for win¬ 
ter feeding might be raised. V 

Making Money 
With Winter Milk 

HE period when dairy cows have 
been taken off pasture and are not 
yet on full winter feed can be one in 
which the milk producer finds himself 
caught in a cost squeeze. Milk pro¬ 
duction frequently drops, with the 
result that full milk quotas cannot be 
met; in an attempt to hold up produc¬ 
tion a heavy program of grain feeding 
is frequently resorted to, and this may 
mean that the extra milk produced 
costs more than it is worth. 

The Dairy Branch of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture points out 


that the first instinct is to save on the 
feed bill, and this may or may not be 
economical. If it takes the form of a 
more economical use of feedstuffs, 
without damaging the nutritional 
standard of the ration, it may well 
improve the situation; if, instead, it 
takes the form of cutting down feed¬ 
stuffs specially designed for milk pro¬ 
duction and replacing them with farm- 
grown bulky feeds, it may serve only 
to increase the total losses. 

The Branch suggests that economies 
can be effected in several ways with¬ 
out reducing nutritional standards; 
these include feeding high quality hay 
or silage, and so ensuring that the cow 
does not use part of her expensive 
production ration for body mainte¬ 
nance. They suggest grain should not 
be wasted on low yielders or stale 
milkers, and that grain should be fed 
exactly according to the milk pro¬ 
duced by the animal. Improper milk¬ 
ing methods can mean that all the 
milk produced is not “let down,” and 
is finally re-absorbed by the cow. 

Very good milkers should receive 
one pound of good quality grain ration 
for each three and a half or four 
pounds of milk produced; good 
milkers should get one pound of grain 
to five pounds of milk, and average 
milkers one pound to six or more 
pounds of milk. 

A cow costs approximately $150 a 
year in fixed costs and overhead. She 
must produce 225 pounds of butterfat 
to pay fixed and grain costs. With a 
Manitoba average of 280 pounds, 
dairymen are getting about $57 a cow 
for their labor. If raised to 350 pounds 
—a fully possible figure—a dispropor¬ 
tionately larger net return would be 
realized. V 

Oat Hay Can Cut 
The Lamb Crop 

XCESSIVE feeding of oat hay dur¬ 
ing the winter may lead to a 
disappointing lamb crop in the spring, 
says Dr. J. E. Bowstead, associate pro¬ 
fessor of animal science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. The danger can be 
overcome by the addition of suitable 
supplements. 

Oat hay is deficient in iodine. When 
fed oat hay ewes at the University 
of Alberta produced lambs, up to 
80 per cent of which were suffering 
from goitre. Soft, weak, and dead 
lambs were common, and many lambs 
born alive failed to live long enough 
to reach market. 

In addition to being deficient in 
iodine, oat hay is deficient in calcium, 
and quite low in cobalt. The addition 
of calcium had the effect of increasing 
the weight of lambs at birth, and the 
addition of cobalt gave the ewes 
better appetites, and they produced 
thriftier lambs. 

All the deficiencies can be corrected 
by feeding a mixture of equal parts of 
“blue” salt and either bone meal or 
limestone. The blue salt contains both 
iodine and cobalt, and calcium is 
found in bone meal or limestone. 

“A large proportion of the oat hay 
to be fed this winter will be immature 
and so will be low in energy value,” 
Dr. Bowstead warned. In addition to 
the mineral supplement he advises 
the feeding of a quarter to three- 
quarters of a pound of grain per day 
to the pregnant ewes. V 
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IMPORTANT AID 
TO LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 

There are so many jobs that lye 
does well and cheaply on livestock 
farms that most hog and cattle 
raisers make wide use of this low- 
cost aid to herd health. For general 
cleaning of barns, stables and 
houses, lye is unequalled. A solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye 
per gallon of water is a powerful 
cleanser and sanitizing agent. Not 
only does it remove heavy grease 
and dirt quickly, but also kills many 
viruses, germs and bacteria which' 
carry cattle and hog diseases. Sim¬ 
ply remove loose dirt with a shovel, 
then scrub with a stiff brush and 
lye solution. 

Disinfectants Work Better 

In some instances of disease a spe¬ 
cific disinfectant may be recom¬ 
mended. Yet, however powerful — 
and costly — such a disinfectant 
may be, it cannot kill unless it con¬ 
tacts the germs or parasites in ques¬ 
tion ; and they are usually protected 
by grease and dirt. Lye cleaning 
removes this protective coating and 
permits disinfectants to operate 
efficiently. 

Slaughter Houses 
Lye is a great help in cleaning the 
slaughter house. Before swabbing 
down the floors, dissolve 3 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s Lye in each gal¬ 
lon of water. This solution will 
greatly speed the removal of blood, 
dirt and other matter. It also deo¬ 
dorizes and sanitizes. It enables a 
single solution to be used for the 
complete cleansing job. 
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WEED BURNER 


★ BURNS WEEDS 

★ THAWS PIPES 
fir DISINFECTS 

SHEDS 

Use it year-round for killing insects, and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene, No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 
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CAB-ETTE fits like a glove . . . regardless of the tractor model. Even the big Ford 
Major Diesel can be efficiently equipped with a CAB-ETTE Heater-Windbreaker. 
The NAA and 8N Models are fitted with a full-opening door on the left side to 


Tailor-made for your FORD Tractor 


HEATER-WINDBREAKER 


Of course you want protection from the 
weather when you're driving your 
Ford Tractor . . . and you get the MOST 
when you get CAB-ETTE! 


permit easy mounting! See one at your dealer's! 


Check these ADVANTAGES: 

★ Easily Installed— 

No holes to drill 

^ Big Windshield— 

Lets you follow the furrow sitting down 

if Ample Windo-wings— 

For protection PLUS visibility 

if Sturdy Metal Frame— 

Of round iron rods and angle iron 

if Roll back Snap-back Motor 
Panels— 

For easy adjustment to warm weather 

if Heavy One-piece Canvas— 

Lasts a L-O-N-G time1 



Sold only at your local 

FORD TRACTOR DEALER’S 



Be Elephant - wise ... Fertilize with 


' FOR 1 
CONSISTENTLY 
IMPROVED 
L YIELDS a 


FOR LOWER 
PRODUCTION 
COSTS 


Mhant 


COMPUTE 

FERTILIZER 

10-32-10 


ELEPHANT 


ictrio mm* 
dot C*iue* i 


Manufactured by ^§3^ 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 



Soles Offices: Voncouver • Colgory ■ Saskatoon -Winnipeg 
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Kochia, a tall-growing annual, is being tested at the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan as a possible new forage crop. 

Seven-Foot Forage 
For the Prairies? 

A heavy-yielding forage crop, new to western Can¬ 
ada, may provide an answer to light forage yields 


I T might sound far-fetched to tell of 
a hay crop that sprouts quickly in 
the spring, grows to a height of seven 
feet in one summer, branches out so 
thickly that even when planted in 
• rows three feet apart it is difficult to 
work through, and grows on the open 
prairie. 

It doubtless does sound far-fetched, 
a story from the same book that con¬ 
tains “Jack and The Beanstock.” But 
it’s true, and the seed is not magic 
seed, but as ordinary as the most 
standard of wheats and barleys. 

The new forage is kochia — com¬ 
monly called Mexican Fire Plant—and 
it is new only as a- forage plant. One 
type grows as a native weed in 
western Canada, but is small and 
worthless. Another, now being tested 
by Dr. J. B. Harrington at the Field 
Husbandry Department, University of 
Saskatchewan, was brought in from 
South Dakota, and is the one that 
shows promise. 

First work with the plant was done 
by the State College at Brookings, 
South Dakota. They discontinued the 
work, and, aided by a grant of money 
from W. M. Rait of Pioneer Grain 
Company, Saskatchewan picked it up. 

The research men advise farmers to 
wait a while before they begin to 
grow it. Until it is improved they do 
not feel that they can recommend it 
for general use. They are still not sure 
that it will serve as a suitable forage 
crop for the open plains. 

The Field Husbandry Department 
at Saskatoon collected 2,100' samples 
this year, ten from each of 210 
selected lines, and are analyzing them 
to determine the feeding quality of- 
each. Standard lines are high in pro¬ 
tein — and so high in nitrogen — but 
are also high in ash. Feeding tests 
have demonstrated that kochia should 
not be fed alone, but if lines could be 
found that were low in ash this re¬ 
striction might be lifted. 

Dr. B. C. Jenkins, Plant Science 
Department, University of Manitoba, 
did extensive work with kochia before 
he left Saskatchewan. He told The 
Country Guide that kochia strains 


which produce the most forage are 
too late in maturing to be reliable 
seed producers in the west. “As we 
select early strains that will ripen 
seed, we get into lines that don’t pro¬ 
duce the bulk of forage produced by 
the later maturing lines,” said Dr. 
Jenkins. 

It has been suggested that one 
answer might be to have the seed 
produced in the United States and 
grow kochia here only for forage. A 
quarter-acre plot at the University of 
Saskatchewan that did mature seed 
yielded 400 pounds of clean seed, and 
a seeding rate of less than ten pounds 
an acre is heavy enough: One acre 
could produce enough seed for a 

quarter section. 

“Is there any likelihood of this im¬ 
ported kochia becoming a bad weed?” 
we asked Dr. Harrington. He did not 
think it likely. “Kochia appears to be 
susceptible to 2,4-D and we do not 
feel it should be any more serious as 
a weed than pigweed,” he said. “At 
the same time, it must be tested 

further for 2,4-D resistance before it 
would be desirable to have it too 

widely grown,” he added. 

In any event, kochia will not be 
harvested for cattle feed for some 
years. In 1955 it will be tested 

in a few southern dry areas to find 
whether it will produce. When all of 
the answers have been written in, the 
hope is that a new forage crop will be 
available for prairie farmers.—R.H. V 

The Right Disk 
For the Job 

EVERAL factors should be con¬ 
sidered before deciding to buy a 
particular disk type tillage machine, 
according to the Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan. The 
power required to pull the machine, 
its ability to penetrate the soil and to 
cut across its entire width, and its 
ability to handle trash, must all be 
considered. 

A light draft machine is usually 
equipped with large diameter, shallow 
concavity, wide spaced disks. Rubber 
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tired wheels and anti-friction bearings 
in the wheels and disk gangs will help 
to reduce draft. 

Deep concavity disks, on the other 
hand, are normally required for deep 
penetration. The disks should be large 
in diameter and wide spaced. Opera¬ 
tion at a slow speed and the proper 
adjustment of the angle of cut will 
help to give needed penetration. 

Well sharpened, large diameter and 
wide spaced disks work well in trash. 
A slow speed aids in doing good work, 
and the work should not be under¬ 
taken unless the trash is relatively dry. 

The size of the machine should bear 
a relation to the topography of the 
land that is to be worked. Obviously, 
on rolling land the narrower widths 
should be used. 

All the features that might be de¬ 
sired are not likely to be incorporated 
in any one machine, so the prospective 
buyer should select the one that will 
most closely suit his individual needs. V 
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Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of these symp¬ 
toms then your troubles may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation. 
Glandular Inflammation is a con¬ 
stitutional disease and medicines 
that give temporary relief will not 
remove the causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflamma¬ 
tion often leads to premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 

The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In¬ 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to older men by NON-SURGICAL 
Methods, has a New FREE BOOK 
that tells, how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 
Surgical treatments. This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. No obligation, Address 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-lll, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
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ELECTROTYPERS 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


OFFSET PLATES 


RUB8ER. 
PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 
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MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


Don’t Burn the 
House Down 

S ASKATCHEWAN’S fire commis¬ 
sioner cautions that chimneys and 
heating appliances should be checked 
early in the winter heating season, if 
they have not already been carefully 
examined. 

Householders should determine that 
mortar joints in the chimney are firm, 
with no breaks in the flue, he says. 
Unused openings should be properly 
closed and sealed. Soot should be 
cleaned out of the chimneys once a 
year. 

Defective or improperly installed 
heating appliances may present a fire 
hazard. Automatic fire units, oil or 
stoker, are, he says, causing an increas¬ 
ing number of fires, and should be 
checked by qualified servicemen to 
determine that they are in proper 
working order. V 


A medicated ointment for massaging ‘ 
^flamed udders, cracked or c 
teat «- Makes teats soft and P 1 


I ijj •soothing 

'i:! •healing If 

• PENETRATIN^ , £ 

J !•: S°Eu!,V NS: Methyl Salicylate. ««*"• I \ 

J I; | W Eut »'XPtui. Phenol In LaioUn and P«troU«*» i 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 

CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 


f V-BELTS f 

4, and # 

€ PULLEYS# 


Improving Crested 
Wheatgrass 

S EVERAL strains of the Standard 
type of crested wheatgrass have 
been found to outyield the Fairway 
variety for hay. The Forage Crops 
Laboratory, Saskatoon, and the experi¬ 
mental stations in western Canada 
have been co-operating in the search 
for a strain that will grow taller than 
the generally grown Fairway. 

One of the most satisfactory Stand¬ 
ard strains is S-131, a strain intro¬ 
duced from the U.S.S.R. The average 
of 27 tests in western Canada showed 
a yield fully 12 per cent greater 
than the yield of Fairway. The aver¬ 
age height of the Standard strain, over 
a period of years, was 20 iniches, com¬ 
pared with an average height of 16 
inches for Fairway. Seed yields of the 
Standard strain were, however, only 
85 per cent of the Fairway produc¬ 
tion. The S-131 strain appeared more 
suitable in mixtures with alfalfa than 
the Fairway strain. 

Several strains of the Standard type, 
including introduced strains from the 
United States and strains bred at the 
Forage Crops Laboratory, also per¬ 
formed better than Fairway. Fairway 
crested wheatgrass appears to take a 
second place to some Standard strains 
as a variety for hay use in western 
Canada. V 


Largest Western Stocks. 
All sizes and widths. 
New Catalogue Free. 


4— Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

5— Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops -25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

B—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


HOW TO CLEAN 
YOUR GRAIN 


Many farmers don't clean their own grain 
—do you? Do you know what type of 
cleaner is most suitable for your needs? 
If you have a machine—is it properly 
equipped? Let us help by answering any 
questions you may have about cleaning 
your own grain. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION— 

THE HART-EMERSON GO. LIMITED 

Dept. A y Box 488 Winnipeg, Manitoba 


CDCC STAMP MAGAZINE 

f 327 Different Stamps 25c. Including Indo- 

■ nesia. Newfoundland. British Colonies, 

Vatican, Red Russia. Hitler Heads. Indian States. 
Animals, Airmails. French Colonies, rarities, unusuals. 
Wonderful bargain. Approvals. NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharines 257, Ontario, Canada. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


I fillF CAME 9 Find new friends - Establish- 
LUBlbOUIflk ■ ed 1924. Reliable. Depend¬ 
able, Individual service. All ages. White race. Beau- 
tifur girls, nice looking men. Many state they are 
wealthy. Free Particulars, Photos, Descriptions, Sealed. 

Lois Reeder, Box 549-CG, Palestine, Texas. 
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JUMBO PUMPKIN 

A real giant — the great prize winner at the 
exhibitions, weighing up to 100 lbs. and even 
more. Splendid keeper, valuable for stock 
feeding, and first quality for pies. (Pkt. 150) 
(oz. 300) postpaid. 

SPECIAL. NOVELTY VEGETABLE COLLECTION. 

Jumbo Pumpkin, Jumbo Cabbage, Ground 
Cherry, Garden Huckleberry, Ground Almonds, 
Japanese Giant Radish, China Long Cucumber, 
Yard Long Bean, Guinea Butter Vine, Vine 
Peach, all 10 easily grown highly useful vege¬ 
tables, value $1.60 for $1.00 postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE 




BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 







ihfeUt 


t/ic (fanfiCete 

BOVINE PURGATIVE 


SINGLE MEN IN THE UNITED STATES 

wish to correspond with 

UNMARRIED LADIES LIVING IN CANADA 

There is no charge to you for this 
service. Please state your age and 
enclose a small photo, if possible. 

CLUB SANDRA 

P.O. Box 54 Stratford, Conn., U.S.A. 


get in on the 
ground floor of 


Onions 
For Winter 

B AGS of big firm winter onions were 
harvested at the Scott Experi¬ 
mental Station in Saskatchewan this 
fall. Yellow Globe Danvers, Riverside 
Sweet Spanish and Ailsa Craig, as 
good as the best imported onions, were 
grown during the short summer 
season. Yet Superintendent G. D. 
Matthews explains that most of the 
onions eaten in the districts of central 
and northern Saskatchewan are im¬ 
ported. He believes gardeners are 
missing a good bet. 

The Scott station has demonstrated 
a successful way of securing worth¬ 
while harvests. They have had green 
onions grown outdoors on Vancouver 
Island early in the spring and shipped 
to Scott in time for planting. They say 
it is nearly as effective to purchase a 
few bunches of the green onions found 
in every grocery store, and instead of 
cutting them up for salad, or serving 
them with lunch, to plant them in the 
garden. Since they already have a 
good start, they are soon on their way 
to producing the big winter onions 
that every family uses. 

Scott has compared this method 
with the laborious task of planting 
seeds in a hothouse in mid-March and 
transplanting about May 15-30, when 
frost danger is largely past. They 
found that yields by the latter method 
were just about the same as those 
resulting from planting green onions 
right off the grocer’s shelf. They also 
tried growing onions from sets and 
found the onions produced from the 
green seedlings slightly superior. — 
D.R.B. V 

Stored Vegetables 
Need Ventilation 


TELEVISION! 


Gain Success & Good Pay! 

Learn TV-RADIO- 


ELECTRONICS at Home in 
Spare Time...this proved 
Shop-Method Way! 



Canada’s TV-Radio Industry grows every 
day! Get in now and grow with it! You re¬ 
ceive, and keep, professional Muititester, 
plus parts for building receivers and other 
valuable equipment. Let us tell you how we 
have trained thousands of others for Success. 
Get famous illus¬ 
trated BOOK, "Your 
Future in Radio-TV- 
Electronics,” and 
FREE LESSON. 

Costs nothing to find 
out, so send coupon to 
nearest office today! 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


I (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) 

I NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RMI24 
811 W. Hastings St. 323 W. Polk St. 

I Vancouver, B.C. or Chicago 7. III. 
Rush FREE RADIO-TV BOOK and 
LESSON, No obligation, no sales¬ 
man will call. 

■ NAME...BIRTHDAY.19_ 

| ADDRESS.... 

CITY ___PROV... 


T HE excessive amount of rainfall 
during the 1954 season meant that 
many of the main vegetable crops 
carried larger percentages of moisture 
than normal when put into storage. 

Attention to this factor in storing 
vegetables this year will be more im¬ 
portant earlier than later in the stor¬ 
age season. Make sure that there is 
provision for fresh air to get into the 
storage bin or cellar, as well as an 
adequate outlet for the moisture-laden 
air. All root vegetables are better 
stored, if it is practicable to do it, in 
a bin that has a slatted bottom, raised 
from the floor so that air may enter 
from the bottom and pass upward. V 

For Better 
Strawberry Varieties 

A N interesting example of the 
amount of careful work involved 
in the production of a new fruit 
variety comes from the experimental 
station at Beaverlodge, Alberta. 

The immediate problem there is to 
secure more satisfactory strawberry 
varieties for the Peace River region. 
It has been found that the summer¬ 
bearing Senator Dunlap, and the 
Northerner and Gem everbearing varie¬ 
ties are not sufficiently hardy to be 
reliable and could also stand improved 
quality. The station horticulturists, V. 
Chanasyk and J. A. Wallace, have 
tested 80 varieties for their suitability. 
Of these, ten had possibilities, but 



[Guide photo 

This Michaelmas daisy produces tail 
clumps of strong stems, which in 
October are covered with bloom, 

only the three mentioned merited 
recommendation. Because none of the 
three are fully satisfactory, Messrs. 
Chanasyk and Wallace are now trying 
to produce better varieties themselves. 

There are many difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, strawberry 
seeds do not germinate readily; but 
the principal difficulty is to discover 
crosses between cultivated varieties, 
or between these and hardy native 
strawberries, which will produce the 
desired result. This involves a great 
many factors such as resistance to 
high and low temperatures • and to 
drought, adaptation to long and short 
days, dessert quality under adverse 
conditions, as well as firmness and 
toughness of skin, and size and texture 
of the fruit suitable for dessert, jam, 
canning and quick freezing. 

Already the two horticulturists at 
Beaverlodge have made 41 crosses in¬ 
volving 14 varieties, and have been 
successful in securing nearly 17,000 
seeds. Last spring 1,000 new straw¬ 
berry seedlings were set out. Perhaps, 
out of all the work that this involves, 
one good new strawberry variety, suit¬ 
able for the area, may be secured. V 


N OT many farmers, in all proba¬ 
bility, attempt to grow any of their 
own vegetable seed. If they do, they 
are probably disappointed, even in 
areas where good vegetable seed can 
be grown commercially. 

Reason for the disappointment is 
partly because seed growing is a highly 
specialized branch of agriculture, re¬ 
quiring sjjecial skills and knowledge, 
if much of it is to he grown. In addi¬ 
tion, the tendency in the home vege¬ 
table garden is to cut or pick the 
choicest specimens for the table, leav¬ 
ing the remainder to produce seed. 
Commercial seed producers follow 
exactly the opposite course and are 
careful to rogue out any off-type plants, 
or those that are not vigorous. 

Officials at the Saanichton Experi¬ 
mental Station say that another dan¬ 
ger is lack of isolation in the home 
garden. Most garden vegetables cross- 
pollinate readily, either by means of 
the wind, as with beets, spinach and 
corn, or by insects, as with cucumbers, 
squash, marrows, pumpkins and mel- 
lons. Where open pollination is per¬ 
mitted, it is practically impossible to 
get complete isolation and prevent 
inter-crossing of two varieties. V 



Growing 
Your Own Seed 



POULTRYMAN’S 
BEST FRIEND 
STILL LYE! 


Although there is a definite place 
for the new high-price, high-power 
disinfectants, poultrymen should 
bear two points in mind: First, no 
disinfectant, however powerful, can 
kill unless it can reach the trouble 
source. Second, no method has yet 
proved to be as effective in main¬ 
taining flock health as regular and 
thorough lye cleaning. 

LYE DOES MANY JOBS 

Lye is at once the cheapest and most 
effective cleaning and sanitizing 
agent for all poultry equipment. It 
cuts through grease extremely fast, 
removes dirt, and also sanitizes and 
deodorizes. (Poultry are often irri¬ 
tated by strong smells). It is highly 
effective against the germs of Cocci- 
diosis, Laryngotracheitis, Infectious 
Bronchitis, Pullorum, Fowl Cholera, 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea of young 
chicks, and roundworm eggs. 

USE LYE REGULARLY 

The poultryman who cleans regular¬ 
ly with recommended lye solutions 
(costing around \<b a gallon) will 
seldom, if ever, have need for costly 
disinfectants, nor will he suffer loss 
through culls, food waste, disease 
and death. 

GLF-23 



LUMP JAW 

Use Fleming’s Lump Jaw Remedy. Simple to 
apply. Results guaranteed. Price $4.25. 

HEAVES 

Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders are good for 
Heaves, Stocking-up, Poor Appetite and 
General Debility. 6 weeks’ treatment $1.50 

COLIC 

Keep Fleming’s Colic Mixture on hand for 
emergencies—it may save your horse. One 
dose usually sufficient. Price $1.65 for 8 doses. 

SWEENY 

Bring back those shrunken muscles quickly 
with Fleming’s Sweeny Blister. Simple, sure, 
economical. Price per bottle $1.75 

FISTULA 

Treat Fistula-Thrush-Quittor without using the 
knife. Apply a few drops of Fleming’s Fistula 
every 5th day. Simple, economical. Price $3.75 

SPAVIN 

For Bog Spavin, Splint, Curb, Thoroughpin and 
other soft bunches, Fleming's Spavin LIQUID. 
For Bone Spavin (Jack) Sidebone, Ringbone, use 
Fleming’s Spavin PASTE. Either remedy $2.75 
At your Druggist or direct front 

FLEMING .BROTHERS 

Piclon Ontario 























Canadian Pacific 
Express 


I M&W a^lOJrR SUPER PISTONS 

I The Most POWERFUL PISTONS You Con Install 

S • LARGER TRACTOR ENGINE • UP TO 20% MORE POWER 
1 | • MORE WORK OUT OF EVERY GALLON OF FUEL 

L**--'y Your tractor super-powered—with higher compres- 

greater displacement and 20% more hp. from 


sion. 

M&W aluminum pistons—the most powerful pis¬ 
tons you can install! You’ll get better gas economy 
and far more drawbar pull when you install these 
super power pistons. Insist on the genuine—the orig¬ 
inal M&W Add-POW’R special aluminum pistons. 


This modern, 1,500-bird laying house is the main production plant of the 

Clark Poultry Farm. 


Assembly Line 
Egg Production 


For FARMAUS 




• Maintains constant pto speed independ¬ 
ent of tractor travel. Prevents slugging in 
heavy stands or lodged crops. Tractor can 
be slowed or stopped completely while pto 
machine clears itself. No shifting or reshift¬ 
ing in the field. Continuous, time-saving 
power straight through. Com- 
pact. Quick installation! I 


‘°' te< td T' ratvSt °Td3 \ 

I sop etN -— 

I today- 


Send for Free 32 page book, 
"How to Get More Out Of Your 
Present Tractor." Write: 


Distributed in Canada by 


y ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD, 

Sutherland Avenue at King Winnipeg 4, IV 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD 


Calgary, Alta. 


Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th Street East 


KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD 


Regina - Saskatoon - Prince Albert - Yorkton - Swift Current, Sask 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


See your nearest 
Canadian Pacific 
office for fast, 
efficient Money 
Order service. 


• SAFER THAN CASH 

• EASILY OBTAINED 

• CONVENIENTLY CASHED 


[Guide photos 

Douglas Clark of Brandon, Manitoba. 
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r First Aid 
for 

CHAPPED 

HANDS 


National 
4-H Winners 






If you want to replace worn-out roofing on 
your farm-house or buildings ... there’s good 
news for you at the Bank of Montreal. 


A shortage of ready cash need not hold up your 
farm improvement plans. A B of M Farm 
Improvement Loan can put a new roof on your 
house or other buildings for you. And there’s 
nothing like a good, weather-tight roof to 
protect your investment in your 
buildings for years to come. 


F1L — the fixer... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


National 4-H Club Week champions, selected from among 116 boys and girls 
who won the Toronto trip by topping elimination contests in their home 
provinces, were: (1) Manitoba—Eleanor Johanneson and Joyce Borgford of 
the Arborg Clothing Club; (2) Saskatchewan—Gudrun Franson and Frank 
Safinuk of the Colonsay-Elstow Poultry Club, front row, Reg and Larry Nel¬ 
son of the Prince Albert Beef Club, back row left, and Don Knesacck and 
Ken Serdula of the Esterhazy Grain Club, back row right; (3) Alberta — 
Joan Leslie and Mavis Scott of the Mossleigh Food Club; and (4) British 
Columbia—Dennis Lyster and Bernice McCallan of the Armstrong Swine 
Club. In addition to the competitions, the contestants enjoyed trips to Ot¬ 
tawa and Niagara Falls, an address by Dr. Sydney Smith, president of the 
University of Toronto, a visit to the Royal Winter Fair, and a professional 

hockey game. 

Junior Council 


Don’t put it off any longer .’Talk over your 
needs with the manager of your nearest 
B of M branch. He’ll be glad to show you what 
a B of M Farm Improvement 
Loan can do for you 
and your farm. 


TO 2 ¥11110)1 CMADIAHS 


Bank of Montreal hr 

(ZoAtaeUi* 'JinAt gV L 

WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 

SINCE 1817 


FOR MOST MONEY 

Sell all your furs to this OLD 
and well known Organiza¬ 
tion. F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
needs MINK, MUSKRAT, 
COON and other kinds. Get 
acquainted today. 


Neivly elected members of the 4-H Junior Council for 1955, reading left to 
right, are: front row—Shirley Brown, Newfoundland; Elaine Flock, Sas¬ 
katchewan; Clarence Roth, Alberta (Chairman); Mary McKinney, Ontario 
(Secretary); Margaret Kent, Nova Scotia. Back row—Leopold Gaudet, New 
Brunswick; Barbara Andrews, British Columbia; Jack Jubenville, Manitoba; 
lan Macarthur, Prince Edward Island; and John Oswald. Quebec. 

































WHAT'S NEW 


You'll be ahead 
for years with the 

DIFFERENCES 


According to the manufacturer, this 
new battery is adjustable to meet the 
varying needs of summer and winter 
driving. A plastic key, turned in each 
of the battery cells, adjusts the water 
capacity up for summer driving and 
down for winter driving. A reduced 
winter water capacity is said to pro¬ 
vide a higher acid gravity at top 
charge, a stronger electrolyte and so 
greater cranking power in cold 
weather. (Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Ltd.) (57) V 


Money-making team mate for the 
HD-5 is this Allis-Chalmers Model 
400 Tool Carrier, hydraulically 
operated. Deep tillage tool bar at¬ 
tachments are available for nine 
important tillage operations. 


This straw cutter and spreader, ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer, has a 
large over-capacity cylinder designed 
to process straw from even the largest 
combines. Powered directly from the 
combine cylinder shaft, it is without 
augers, blowers, and rollers, and 
is uncomplicated. (Polaris Indus¬ 
tries.) (58) V 


Through a manufacturing technique 
known as flow turning, these milk 
pails are made without seams, from 
stainless steels or alloys. According to 
the manufacturer they are without 
beaded rims, corners, or crevices and 
are completely sanitary. The ears are 
of the same piece of steel as the body, 
instead of being riveted. (Steelex 
Corporation.) (59) V 


This range feeder for turkeys and 
other large fowl is mounted on skids 
for easy moving, fills readily through 
the hinged top, and with the inverted 
V-bottom is said by the manufacturer 
to require no agitators to shake down 
the feed. (Hudson Mfg. Co.) (60) V 


• • • in this Rugged Crawler Trattor 


a „ JJS-CHflLMERS dPviIToS 

I Calgary • Edmonton • Regina • Saskatoon ■ Toronto • Winnipeg 


You’ll be hours and dollars ahead on 
each operation with the working advan¬ 
tages of the Allis-Chalmers HD-5. Con¬ 
sider the different features that pay off 
every day, every year . . . every job! 

Starting of this modern diesel tractor 
is fast, electric. Track lubrication is rap¬ 
id, easy — lasts for 1,000 hours. Internal 
inspection and service are quickly done 
because of accessible, unit-type assemb¬ 
lies. 

The HD-5 is an operator’s tractor — 
smooth shifting, easy braking and steer¬ 
ing— with five working speeds. 

These are Allis-Chalmers features that 
pile up your power savings as the months 
go by. They come in addition to the 
HD-5’s modem engineering that delivers 
more track on the ground, more tractor 
on the tracks . . . plus longer life. 

Thousands of ranchers have discover¬ 
ed there’s a difference that doesn’t show 
up in just tractor weight, horsepower 
and price. Ask your Allis-Chalmers deal¬ 
er to show you the many extra HD-5 
working values. 


Note the level, deep-cut discing of the Allis-Chalmers Model J 
Offset Disc Harrow behind the HD-5. Disc harrow differences 
are big, too. Here is disc-gang lubrication good for the life of 
the blades. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department,, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as— (17). 











money 


Make Good Money 
The Rest o! Your Life! 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


The Country Guide 


Workshop Jobs 
Made Simpler 


Improved Soldering Iron. By drill 
ing several three- 
sixteenth inch WIRE T 

... , SOLDEF 

holes in your sol¬ 
dering iron and 

making them dif- -„„, 

& SOLDERING IRON 

ierent depths you 

will have wells into which you can 
dip wire ends when soldering them. 

Heat the iron in the usual way, melt 
solder into the holes, and the solder 
will stay available while several wires 
are fused.—H.E.F. V 

Drilling Level Holes. When level 

holes have to be 

y-. drilled with the 

electric drill the 

jyS *1 f O guesswork can b'e 

it ^ _eliminated by at- 

tL f }\ friction TAPE holds , i. i, 

Ei® small level on taching a small 

11 {(ELECTRIC DRILL . , , . ., 

-TT— J spirit level to the 

f tool in the man¬ 
ner shown.—H.E.F. V 

Cutting Left-Hand Thread. A jig tight corners wher 

for cutting a left- _ not be used.—M.E. 

hand thread on a )N hardwood 

BLOCK 


SOLDER 
MELTED 
IN HOLE 


Mill (tapered) or 
Crosscut (straight) 
files for saws with "cut- 
ter-and-raker" type 
teeth, and for many 
farm filing and sharpen¬ 
ing jobs. 




has a higher feeding value per pound 
than grain. As a supplementary feed, 
it produces more results at less cost. 


Chain Sawfiles-Round, 
Flat, Lozenge, Square, 
depending on saw type. 
Each file can also do 
many other jobs around 
the farm. 


BETALASSES 


Provides that much needed Sugar 
Ration. A tried stock concentrate and 
tonic, Betalasses is available at low 
price. Stock relish and thrive on it. 

Order From Local Dealer or 


yjt HOSE ON 
ir HANDLES 
KEEP PLIERS 
OPEN 


Slim Taper -or Extra yyyyy TT 

Slim or Double-Extra ^0'- 

Slim Taper files—for <000' yT? 

handsaws. Also for 0000 ^§1 

notching, etc. 0000 If 

The correct types of 00^ f 
files for your saws | <> 

also come in handy L. **’ J Is 
for general farm use. \ | i; 

But to do their jobs * 

well, files must be true-shaped, ac¬ 
curately cut, uniformly hardened. 
Better be sure they’re Black Diamond 
brand! At good hardware stores. 
Write for Free 48-page book, 
"FILES FOR THE FARM." 

Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

RAYMOND, TABElf & PICTURE BUTTE, ALBERTA 


BOLT TO BE 
THREADED 


bolt can be made 
as shown. Drill 
two overlapping 
holes in a block 
of hardwood, ex¬ 
actly the same 
size as the bolt to be threaded. Place 
a right-hand tap in from the bottom, 
clamp in a vise and place the bolt to 
be threaded in the adjoining hole and 
turn it to the left.—A.B., Sask. V 

Saving Hammer Handles. More 
hammer handles are broken by pull¬ 
ing with the claws 
than ever are by 
hammering. I 
spare my hammer 
handles by slip¬ 
ping a piece of pipe about 20 inches 
long over the face of the hammer and 
getting my leverage with it. — M.E., 


FREE—Amazing Book on 


If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
the FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give . only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
fully a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. Write 
for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 




TAP HELD IN 
^ VISE 


Learn 


BLOCK 


& Diesel at Home/ 
This Shop-Tested Way! 


Tap Depth Stop. Two nuts placed 
on a tap as shown will serve as a 
depth stop when 
using a tap in a |[ I 
blind hole. This iW 
helps to prevent 1.1 jl 
breaking the tap. ^j | || 

It should be occa-1| jjLj 
sionally with-- ^— —— 
drawn to clear the chips, as the nuts 
will hinder the cleaning of the tap.— 
A.B., Sask. V 

Knock-Down Saw Horse. A saw 

horse that can be knocked down, as 
shown in the illustration, in a few 


PLACE NUTS ON 
TAP FOR DEPTH 
STOP IN BLIND HOLE 


WELD 


In good times and bad, the services of trained 
repairmen are always in demand. Our Shop- 
Method Home Training prepares you for a 
secure place in this stable, good-paying in¬ 
dustry, or in your own business. FREE VAL¬ 
UABLE LITERATURE gives you complete 
facts. Send coupon now for FAMOUS IL¬ 
LUSTRATED BOOK, “Your Future in Auto 
Mechanics & Diesel” and S’REE LESSON. 
No obligation, so send coupon at once to of- 
mfBBsgammmBBmfmmm fice nearest you! 

All-metal Tool Kit 
-^^^^fJUjUU^PK-equipped with 

Trade is P art of 

I -e— 


F0DDER”,vj\ 

BUSHELS 

OF OATS PER HOUR! 


14” BOLT HOLDS END IN 
TROUGH 


bolt as shown, 
and fitted it into 
the end of the 
trough as shown 
in the illustration. 
I put one in each end.—H.P., Sask. V 

Better Mouse Trap. I catch mice 

by taking a five-g 
ting about an inch 
of oats, or some 
other bait, in it. 

The mice will run 
up the board and 
into the pail, and 
will not be able 
to get out.—W.D., Hazelridge, Man. V 


HOOKS 
& EYES 


CUT OFF HEAD 
BEND END 2" SQUARE 


LEG SUPPORTS 


# P.T.O. Driven and Belt Driven Models. 

• On wheels or with 3 point hitch mounting. 

Viking’s combination of hardened steel knives 
and reversible hardened steel hammers gives 
you equal efficiency in small grain, hay and 
fodder. Knife action keeps powder to a mini¬ 
mum— 

Grind more with less power—write for a free 
folder today. 

MAN_—ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Ave., at King, Winnipeg 

ALTA.... —NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD, 

7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary 


^ (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) \ 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. DM124 
811 W. Hastings St. 323 W. Polk St. 
Vancouver. B.C. or Chicago 7, III. 

Rush FREE AUTO-MECHANICS BOOK 
and LESSON. No obligation, no salesman 
will call. 
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PLACE BOARD 
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LEGS MADE OF 2’X4 ,, S 


seconds is handy for moving from 
room to room in a building under con¬ 
struction, and if several are to be 
transported in a truck or car trunk 


PUT OATS 
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I TO TRAP MICE 
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Belgian Farm 

Continued from page 10 

farm. Mr. Vermoesen has found that 
a portable electric fence is invaluable, 
and he has developed a system of 
rotating the herd on an acre or so 
each week. In all, there are 15 acres 
of the farm in grass, ten of these in 
permanent meadow and the other five 
seeded down and broken up from 
time to time. 

Mr. Vermoesen does not use any 
regular rotation, finding it to his ad¬ 
vantage to vary crops and fields 
according to marketing conditions. In 
general, the land in cultivation at the 
moment is divided into three, and a 
rough root-wheat-coarse grain rotation 
is maintained, with a field being 
seeded down every third or fourth 
year to new grassland, while the old 
pasture is broken up and brought 
back into the rotation. 

For instance, last summer the Ver¬ 
moesen crop consisted of seven acres 
of wheat, a similar-sized field divided 
equally between barley, oats and rye, 
and a third field largely in chicory, 
with an acre or so of beet root for 
cattle fodder in winter. 

Grassland that is saved for hay is 
cut, usually, three times a year and 
cured and stacked dry. However, Mr. 
Vermoesen is building a new small 
silo and part of the next hay crop will 
go as green ensilage. With the idea 
of boosting silage consumption in the 
herd, as a part answer to scarcity of 
concentrates, he has been casting 
about for a suitable corn to grow 
under Belgian conditions. 

The great problem on any average¬ 
sized, or smaller, European farm, is 
that of mechanization. Until recently 
the ratio of man-hours per unit of 
production was not so important. It is 
still, for a western Canadian, some¬ 
thing of a shock to see six or eight 
hands laboring to gather the harvest 
from a field that a Saskatchewan 
wheat grower would combine alone in 
an afternoon. 

The real squeeze, of course, is felt 
by farmers like Frans Vermoesen, who 
are producing from almost the smallest 
economic unit possible. As manual 
labor becomes almost as expensive a 
commodity as gasoline and piston 
rings, the small operators find that 
most of the machinery on the market 
is not geared to their needs. 

Two years ago Frans Vermoesen 
made the plunge and bought a two- 
plow tractor. Although he is obviously 
pleased at the amount of muscle- 
stiffening work it has removed from 
farming, he still is dubious, in theory 
at least, about the advantages of 
mechanization. 

The little book in the kitchen tells 
him that in the days when he was 
harnessing two or three big Belgian 
horses he could stay on the field at a 
cost of less than six francs (12 cents) 
an hour. Since the tractor came to the 
farm the cost of field work has been 
upped to 85 cents an hour. Mr. Ver¬ 
moesen said the amount of time re¬ 
quired in the field had been reduced 
only from 730 hours per year to 605, 
but he admitted that he was probably 
giving his land better attention. 

The mechanization, however, has 
not gone very far. Frans has shied 
away from using the combine that 
some of his neighbors employ on a 
co-operative basis, on the ground that 
he needs every forkful of straw he can 


save for livestock. Although the farm 
is equipped with electricity, the cow- 
barn is still without a milking machine. 
As a matter of fact, it is the custom 
in the summer time to milk in the 
pasture field. Since the milk is sold 
through a co-operative as whole milk, 
he has no need for a cream separator. 

The main interest during the last 
few years, of course, has been in re¬ 
building the farmstead. Since there 
wasn’t much of the old farmstead left 
to judge by, we had to take Frans’ 
word for it that a lot of time-wasting 
nooks were smoothed out in the new 
buildings. The old farmstead was 
built in the traditional European plan, 
around a central courtyard. The new 
model has saved some of the best 
characteristics of such a plan, and 
eliminated the worst features. The 
house is still joined directly to the 
cow stable, through the dairy, but 
the pigpen is detached some distance 
from the other buildings. 

L IKE a good many farmers around 
the world, Frans Vermoesen’s 
major concern these days is that his 
costs of production seem to be climb¬ 
ing faster than the prices he receives. 
On an average, he is getting more 
than four times as much as in prewar 
years, for cash field crops, and nearly 
four times as much for livestock 
products. On the other hand, from 
the latest figures available it is clear 
that production costs have climbed 
nearly 450 per cent above the pre¬ 
war level. Labor, for instance, is 560 
per cent higher; mineral rations for 
livestock 480 per cent higher; field 
fertilizer 290 per cent higher. 

But despite the squeeze, Belgian 
farmers are leaving behind them an 
enviable record. Figures released by 
the Organization for European Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation show that,—with 
the exception of Holland,—Belgium 
has the highest value of production 
per hectare (2.5 acres) of any of the 
18 member countries. 

How does a nation of predominantly 
small farmers such as Frans Ver¬ 
moesen achieve such a record? The 
O.E.E.C. has another table that tells 
part of the answer. In the use of com¬ 
mercial fertilizer Belgium again runs 
second only to Holland in the average 
amount applied per hectare. 

Frans Vermoesen may not be aware 
of the over-all record of his country in 
agriculture production, but he is very 
much aware of the statistics which 
pertain to his own 42 acres. We asked 
him how he found time to keep the 
neat set of books on production costs 
and receipts. His answer, translated 
from Flemish, was to the effect that 
the late evening hours he spends 
laboriously figuring in the kitchen, 
were worth 'more to the farm’s 
economy than any other part of the 
day’s work. V 



IMPERIAL BANK 

O F CANADA 

80th ANNUAL STATEMENT 

CAPITAL $7,000,000 REST ACCOUNT $15,000,000 

YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada. $ 52,556,516 

Cheques and other items in transit, net. 41,296,932 

Other cash and deposits. 24,265,734 

Government and Municipal securities, 

not exceeding market value... 208,825,729 

Other securities, not exceeding market value. 22,501,195 

Call loans, secured. 17,602,780 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS . $367,048,886 

Other current loans, less provision for estimated loss. 300,996,710 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing 

Act, 1954, less provision for estimated loss.... 1,357,752 

Customers' liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters 

of credit, as per contra.. 6,244,694 

Shares of corporation controlled by the bank. 2,750,000 

Bank premises. 3,943,872 

Other assets..... . 32,231 


$682,374,145 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits...... $650,299,889 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit.. 6,244,694 

Other liabilities.>. 2,763,533 


TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC . $659,308,116 

Capital, rest account and undivided profits. 23,066,029 


$682,374,145 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

Balance of profits for the year before deducting the undermen¬ 
tioned items, but after contributions to Staff Pension Fund 
and after making transfers to Contingency Reserves out of 
which full provision has been made for diminution in value 
of investments and loans. $ 3,842,458 

Provision for depreciation of Bank premises. . 475,336 

$ 3,367,122 

Provision for Government of Canada Income Taxes in respect of 

the profits shown above.:. 1,818,000 

Balance available for distribution. $ 1,549,122 

Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share. $ 840,000 

Provision for Bonus of 30c. per share payable 

December 1, 1954.. 210,000 1,050,000 

Balance carried forward. $ 499,122 

Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1953. 566,907 

Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1954. $ 1,066,029 


"—REST ACCOUNT 

Balance at credit of account October .31, 1953 . $ 12,000,000 

Transferred from Contingency Reserves on which income taxes 

have been paid.... 3,000,000 

Balance at credit of account October 31, 1954 .. $ 15,000,000 


L. S. MACKERSY 

President 


J. S. PROCTOR 

Vice-President and General Manager 
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PLANNING 

TO 

RETIRE? 


As you get older it's not so easy 
to put in your usual day's work 
on the farm. The tractor seems 
harder to manage and those milk 
cans begin to weigh half a ton. 


When this time comes you 
should take things easy. Perhaps 
buy that house in town or travel far and wide. 
But you must plan for these things now. 

Ask our representative about the Retirement 
Income plan that will give you and your wife 
the security and leisure you will 
want in the future. 
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Here's the car you've been waiting to see... 

'55 PLYMOUTH W or 8 


Completely new... every inch and every 
exciting line of it! 

There’s the bright spirit of tomorrow evidenced in every line 
of the spirited new Plymouth for ’55! For here’s a car so 
refreshingly free of meaningless fads and frills —so artfully 
styled, so slim, so taut—you sense a feeling of forward thrust 


even when the car is standing still. And under the hood 
you’ll discover silky-smooth power in new V-8 and 6-cylinder 
engines. Yes, from roof to road, from bumper to bumper— 
you’ve never seen so much that’s new ... so much value! 
See the eager new Plymouth today! 

No me at your Chrys/er • Plymouth • Fargo deater's 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION 









New Horizon windshield wraps around 
not only at the bottom corners, but also 
at the upper half where it really counts. 
Corner posts have a rakish, rearward slant 
completely in keeping with the flowing, 
modern lines of the new 1955 Plymouth. 


PowerFlite automatic 
transmission* Flite Con¬ 
trol lever is mounted 
on the graceful curved 
instrument panel. 


Unique rear deck treatment with graceful, fin-like rear fenders 
emphasizes the low, racy look of the sweeping Plymouth 
silhouette'..Trunk provides extra-generous luggage space. 


CANADA, 


limited 


* Available at moderate extra cost. 





























































































New! This lovely "Tuxedo Top"electric range 
by Perfection features the wonderful new / 
griddle-in-the-middle. Perfection Stove Com¬ 
pany, 7528-J Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


Pe 


YOUR HOME DESERVES 

rfection 




FURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS • WATER HEATERS 



The familiar car, the friendly wave of greeting. 

It’s the same in thousands of Western homes . . . 
The Portage Mutual representative gets a welcome, 
every time. For he brings protection against 
financial-loss, security against the devastation of 
fire and windstorm. 



PORTAGE 

^MUTUAL/ 

\hbimahceJ 
coM 


MUTUft^ 


Nearly 70 years’ experience in this form of 
insurance enables Portage Mutual to offer you 
fullest coverage—at minimum rates. 

The Oldest Co-Operative In The West 


the PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE.. PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
WINNIPEG . REGINA . EDMONTON 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY 

This feature is furnished monthly by United Grain Growers Limited 


United Grain Growers Expands 

The forty-eighth fiscal year ending 
July 31 last, in addition to showing 
highly satisfactory operating results, 
was another year of notable expansion 
by United Grain Growers Limited. 
During the year large additions were 
made to the number of country eleva¬ 
tors and the volume of storage space 
was substantially increased. At the 
close of the year the Company was in 
a better position than ever before to 
service the needs of its customers and 
was handling a larger proportion than 
formerly of the crop of western 
Canada. 

These impressive achievements were 
recorded in the report of the Board of 
Directors and presented to the Com¬ 
pany’s Annual Meeting in Calgary, 
November 3 and 4 by J. E. Brownlee, 
Q.C., President and General Manager. 

Receipts of grain at country eleva¬ 
tors during the past crop year were 
considerably lower than those of the 
previous year when they were at an 
all-time high. This was because 
farmers’ marketings were restricted by 
the lack of available storage space 
resulting from a large grain carryover 
from the previous year. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, farmers were able to deliver grain 
only to the extent that space was pro¬ 
vided by grain shipments from country 
elevators to terminals. In turn, export 
demand, which was below that of the 
previous year, forced a limit on avail¬ 
able terminal space. Consequently, a 
decline in handling earnings was in¬ 
evitable because of reduced receipts at 
country elevators. 

From a Company point of view, 
this reduction in earnings was offset to 
a substantial extent by increased stor¬ 
age earnings, since more grain was 
carried in country elevators for longer 
periods of time. Too, the volume of 
terminal elevator business increased 
because the operation of a large Van¬ 
couver terminal was resumed. For 
these reasons, operating results were 
not appreciably different from the 
previous year. 

Earnings for the year were $2,423,- 
000 after charging $750,000 for pat¬ 
ronage dividends and $100,000 for 
provision against inventory valuation. 
The corresponding amount for the pre¬ 
vious year was $2,357,000 after charg¬ 
ing $975,000 for patronage dividends 
and $150,000 against inventory valua¬ 
tion. To this was added $178,000 
representing recovery on an insurance 
claim of a prior year and $14,000 profit 
on disposal of properties, making a 
total of $2,615,000. After provision 
for depreciation of $1,179,000, interest 
on bonds of approximately $192,000 
and other miscellaneous charges of 
$142,000, profit before income taxes 
amounted to $1,102,000. After income 
tax deductions, profit for the year car¬ 
ried to earned surplus was $502,000. 
This corresponded to $648,000 in the 
previous year. 

Earned surplus was carried forward 
from the previous year in the amount 
of $1,954,000, and addition of profit 
of the past year of $502,000 made a 
total of $2,456,000. Deductions of 
$239,000 in respect to dividends de¬ 
clared on capital stock and $140,000 
as appropriation for deferred income 


taxes left $2,077,000 earned surplus 
carried forward. 

Shareholders’ equity at the end of 
the year was a record high of $9,045,- 
000, an increase of $125,000 over the 
previous year. Working capital, despite 
substantial capital expenditures stood 
at $6,063,000. 

The sum of $750,000 appropriated 
for patronage dividend on grain de¬ 
liveries during the past year was suf¬ 
ficient for the same rates as the pre¬ 
vious year, lfi cents per bushel on 
wheat and % cent per bushel on other 
grains. With the inclusion of this 
amount total deferred patronage divi¬ 
dend liabilities reached the sum of 
$3,171,000, indicative of the extent to 
which the Company’s plan of dealing 
with patronage dividend credits on a 
deferred basis has made' resources 
available for expenditure on grain 
storage facilities. 

The directors, said President J. E. 
Brownlee, Q.C., believe that large capi¬ 
tal expenditures will still be necessary 
from year to year. The building prob¬ 
lem which will develop in future years 
is to replace elevators which have 
reached the end of their useful life. 
“A continuing program of elevator 
construction is necessary if adequate 
service to western farmers is to be 
maintained,” stated Mr. Brownlee. 

Additions to Elevator System 

During the year the Company ac¬ 
quired most of the country elevators of 
the Midland and Pacific Grain Cor¬ 
poration to the number of 65. “These 
elevators were absorbed into the Com¬ 
pany’s system,” stated Mr. Brownlee, 
“with very little increase in overhead 
expense and a large increase in volume 
was thereby obtained including in¬ 
creased flow of grain through the Com¬ 
pany’s terminals at Vancouver.” Ex¬ 
cept for the purchase in 1948 of 110 
elevators from the Reliance Grain 
Company this was the largest single 
transaction of the kind in U.G.G. 
history. 

Quite apart from those purchases, 
the year’s building program for the 
country elevator system was the larg¬ 
est in the Company’s history. Total 
capital expenditures of some $2,000,- 
000 were involved. During the year 
67 elevators were purchased and eight 
built, two elevators were sold, one 
was wrecked, and one- destroyed by 
fire. Storage capacity was further ex¬ 
panded with the addition of 115 new 
annexes. 

The country system at the end of 
the year comprised 693 country eleva¬ 
tors as against 621 at the close of the 
previous year. Of these 119 were in 
Manitoba, 204 in Saskatchewan, 363 
in Alberta and seven in British Colum¬ 
bia. Also included in the country 
elevator system were 674 annexes, 345 
coal sheds, 370 warehouses and 443 
dwellings for agents. Total capacity 
of country elevators and annexes was 
43,000,000 bushels. 

Total capital expenditures on the 
country elevator system since 1947 
amount to $9,500,000, greater for the 
seven-year period than all previous 
investment in country elevator prop¬ 
erties. 

The Annual Report dealt briefly 
with operations of the Farm Supplies 









































The gift of a 


is never forgotten! 



BIG BEN SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. Has 

a tick you can hear and a deep, in¬ 
termittent “fire alarm” gong. Ivory 
or black finish. $7.50. With lumi¬ 
nous dial, $8.50. 



GLO-LARM ELECTRIC ALARM. Hidden 
light glows through face, clearly 
outlining hands; numerals. Bell 
alarm. Beige, aqua green or ivory. 
60 cycle only. $11.95. 



ORACLE ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK. A 

wonderfully adaptable clock that 
mounts flush. Your choice of red, 
green, yellow or white. $6.45. In 
polished chrome, $6.95. 



JUDGE. Shock, water and dust re¬ 
sistant. Luminous. $12.95. ROCKET. 
Shock resistant. Sweep second 
hand. $9.95. Luminous, $10.95. 

Both guaranteed for a year 

WESTCLOX 

made by the makers of BIG BEN* 

Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 

* Reg 1 d. Trade Marks 


Department which, as in former years, 
continued to give useful service to the 
Company’s customers in the supply of 
various commodities, chief of which 
were binder twine, coal, feed, salt, 
2,4-D preparations and aluminum 
sheeting. 

“Importance of the department,” 
said the Company’s President, “is not 
confined to actual sales made, for over 
a long period it has frequently been a 
force in holding down prices over large 
areas in western Canada. In addition,” 
he said, “it was this Company which, 
in the early years of this century, first 
made possible the purchase by local 
farmers’ associations of supplies in car¬ 
load quantities at wholesale prices. It 
thereby laid the foundation for much 
of the co-operative buying which now 
exists in western Canada.” 

Subsidiary Companies Active 

Three wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
United Grain Growers Limited were 
active during the year, each returning 
a net profit for the period. These com¬ 
prised The Grain Growers Export 
Company Limited, The Public Press 
Limited and United Grain Growers 
Securities Company Limited. 

During the year the export company 
forwarded a limited quantity of grain 
to eastern ports for the Canadian 
Wheat Board but did not enter into 
the overseas export business. 

The Public Press Limited had a 
satisfactory operating experience for 
the past year and contributed substan¬ 
tially to the earnings of the whole 
enterprise. The principal business of 
this subsidiary company is to print and 
publish “The Country Guide,” but it 
also conducts a general printing busi¬ 
ness doing work of a high standard. 

During the year The Public Press 
acquired b y purchase, “Canadian 
Cattlemen,” a magazine devoted to 
the beef cattle industry of Canada. 
“Canadian Cattlemen” already has a 
satisfactory standing among beef cattle 
producers, and under the new owner¬ 
ship is expected to expand in size, in 
circulation and in influence. 

The United Grain Growers Securi¬ 
ties Company Limited continued to act 
as general agent in western Canada for 
a number of large and strong insurance 
companies. Policies are issued to 
farmer customers throughout western 
Canada and cover insurance against 
fire, accident, hail and automobile 
risks. 

Directors and Officers 

The meeting re-elected four retiring 
directors by acclamation for a three- 
year term: J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., Cal¬ 
gary, Alta.; R. C. Brown, Winnipeg, 
Man.; R. M. Wilson, Gladstone, Man., 
and H. E. Staples, Benito, Man. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board of Directors, J. E. Brownlee, 
Q.C., was re-elected president; R. C. 
Brown was re-elected first vice-presi¬ 
dent, and J. Harvey Lane was re¬ 
elected second vice-president. Other 
members of the executive committee 
of the Board are J. J. MacLellan, 
Purple Springs, Alta., and S. S. Sears, 
Nanton, Alta. 

The following comprise the remain¬ 
ing members of the Board of Directors: 
J. I. Stevens, Morinville, Alta.; H. W. 
Allen, Huallen, 'Alta.; J. D. MacFar- 
lane, Aylsham, Sask.; S. Loptson, 
Bredenbury, Sask.; R. M. Wilson, 
Gladstone, Man.; H. E. Staples, 
Benito, Man., and D. L. Trapp, Mar¬ 
riott, Sask. V 





the first and only battery 
with Climate Control 
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CLIMATE CONTROL INCREASES BATTERY LIFE IN ANY CLIMATE 

Saves power in hot weather 
Gives extra power in cold weather 

Wherever you live in Canada, you’ll want the revolutionary 
new Willard Weathermaster with Climate Control. Best 
for hot weather driving .. . best for cold weather starting 
. . . it’s the first and only battery that automatically 
adjusts its power output to meet your climate —at the turn 
oj a key. See it ... try it .. . buy it from your nearby 
Willard Dealer. 
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WITH CLIMATE CONTROL 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
OF CANADA LTD. 

TORONTO ONTARIO 
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Every Willard Battery is hacked by 
a written guarantee. 

Willard prices start at $16.45 
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BABY ROSE 


Roses from seed the first year 

Most unique and novel pot plant, a genuine dwarf 
house Rose that blooms in 4 
to 5 months from seed with 
clusters of dainty jewel-like 
; baby roses, singles, semi 
doubles or doubles, in many 
color variations. 

Pkt. 35£ postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. 
Baby Rose and 5 pkts. other 
choice Houseplants, value 
$1.60 for $1.00 postpaid. 

BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
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BARN VENTILATORS will . . . 

• Safeguard the health of your herd. 

• Increase milk production. 

A packaged unit that meets the strictest 
agricultural engineering standards. 

Write /or descriptive iiterature to 
Dept. A 

i iii/ria electric motors & 

LUIvt O MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

318 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg 


REDUCES 

DANGER OF INFECTION 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
UNTIL TEAT IS 
HEALEO 



SIMPLY 

REMOVE CAP FOR 
HAND OR MACHINE milking 5 ®^ 
Comes in Antiseptic Solution 

KV . P . UMITIO. Distributors Winnipeg 



fSKILTOOLf 

> POWER TOOLS 

for 

f FACTORY, HOME 4S? 

and FARM 

Write for Free Catalogue Vv 
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ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED 


CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


Pushing up 
Grain Yields 

Continued from page 7 

when the summerfallow was used half 
the summer for growing clover? Didn’t 
the trash pile up from these six-foot 
stands of clover and interfere with till¬ 
age? Did the growing clover interfere 
with the harvesting of the nurse crop? 

Mike and Alan went out haying and 
Victor wrote in the answers. 

“No,” he said, “there’s no trash 
problem. If you cover the clover it will 
surprise you how much it will rot down 
in three weeks. After three weeks you 
can use any implement, even a duek- 
foot, and the stems will break rather 
than pull out.” 

“What about the weeds, and espe¬ 
cially wild oats? Wild oats are bad in 
the Valley this year. Can you control 
them?” 

“It’s tough,” Victor replied, “tough, 
but not impossible. There’s no chance 
to kill weeds in the good growth 
months of May, June and July, and 
wild oats get worse. When you plow 
the clover down in July, the soil is dry 
and cloddy, and wild oats are not 
encouraged to sprout. You often have 
to take special measures to control 
wild oats.” 

The Lysaks have these special meas¬ 
ures fairly well planned. They work 
the rough soil as soon as possible after 
they have plowed down the clover. If 
there is rain and warm weather they 
frequently get a good kill of weeds— 
including wild oats—in September. In 
the spring they frequently delay seed¬ 
ing for ten days, to catch another crop 
of weeds. In fields infested with wild 
oats they may delay seeding longer, 
for extra weed kills, and then seed 
barley. They spray broad-leaved weeds 
in the growing crop. 

The proof of the system is there for 
all to see: the Lysaks raise some weeds, 
but the farm is far from being weedy. 

Victor referred back the question of 
moisture used by the growing clover: 
“Moisture would probably be a much 
bigger problem on the open prairies 
than it is here,” he said. “We are in a 
valley between mountains, and I think 
an inch of rain would do more here 
than it would on the prairies.” He con¬ 
tinued: “In a normal year I am sure 
that the moisture taken out of the fields 
is more than compensated for by the 
nitrogen put in. In my opinion, nitro¬ 
gen deficiency is more important in the 
Valley than moisture deficiency, when 
it comes to cutting yields.” 

Experiences in the Valley bear out 
Lysak’s argument. Every farmer inter¬ 
viewed was satisfied that he raised 
more grain, taken year in and year out, 
when he grew clover, than when he 
didn’t. Even if a dry -year came and 
yields were cut, there is a substantial 
backlog of increased yields to fall back 
on. 

Some of these yield increases are 
tremendous. In the summer of 1949, 
the Lysaks fallowed land, only part of 
which was seeded down to clover; in 
1950 they harvested 50 bushels to the 
acre of wheat off the clover-fallow 
land, and only 25 bushels to the acre 
off the straight fallow. In the second 
crop the yield difference was just as 
great. In other words, by seeding 
clover the Lysaks made 20 acres do 
the work of 40. 

Victor and Mike have another 
idea, now. They seeded part of a 
field to oats nursing clover, in 1953. 


This spring they let the clover grow 
until it was 18 inches high, plowed it 
down, harrowed, and seeded the field 
to barley. The production on this part 
of the field was much greater than on 
the part that had grown no clover. 

“We have some hope of eliminating 
that summerfallow year,” commented 
Victor. “If we can plow down the 
clover in time to seed the field and 
build up the nitrogen without taking 
a summerfallow year to do it, it will 
be the same as making the farm big¬ 
ger. We would then summerfallow 
only when weeds made it absolutely 
necessary.” 

The Lysak boys do not summer¬ 
fallow just from force of habit. Nor 
do they rely entirely on clover for 
building their soil. They normally 
grow 15 to 20 acres of alfalfa for 
their 20 head of cattle; and they took 
five straight crops off a field that had 
been down to alfalfa for five years. In 
1948 they took off a cutting of alfalfa, 
and summerfallowed the land for the 
rest of the year. In 1949 it was dry, 
but they harvested a 30-bushel crop 
of wheat. It was a better growing year 
in 1950 and they took 55 bushels of 
wheat, followed by 63 bushels of bar¬ 
ley in 1951, 65 bushels of barley in 
1952 and 80 bushels of oats in 1953. 
“We summerfallowed it this year, but 
we wouldn’t have done so, if it hadn’t 
been for the weeds,” said Victor. He 
was quite satisfied that five such crops 
could not have been harvested but for 
the useful work of the nitrogen-rich 
alfalfa. 

How about clover in the nurse crop? 
Does it pose a harvesting problem? 

“It can,” said Victor. “If the clover 
shows any signs of interfering, we 
knock it back with 2,4-D,” he said. 
“We generally spray with two or three 
ounces of an ester. One year, through 
error, we put on eight ounces of ester, 
and though it really set the clover 
back, it didn’t kill it out.” 

There can be no question but that 
plowing down clover in the early blos¬ 
som stage pays in the Swan River Val¬ 
ley, and pays handsomely. The men 
who should know best—the men who 
are doing it—are unanimous on this 
point. 

Can it be done with equal advan¬ 
tage in other areas? “Probably not with 
equal advantage in all areas, and per¬ 
haps with no advantage in some, but 
with considerable gain in most,” said 
R. A. Hedlin, associate professor of 
soils at the University of Manitoba. 

“On experimental plots at the Uni¬ 
versity we plowed down clover and 
stepped up wheat yields three or four 
bushels the first year, and a little more 
the second. The increase over the two 
years totalled 8.7 bushels,” he said. 

Dr. Hedlin was of the opinion that 
clover for green manure would be well 
worth while on the average through 
Manitoba, and on some farms the in¬ 
creases would be spectacular, as they 
have been in the Swan River Valley. 
In many cases he felt that the increase 
would be most marked in the second 
year. 

“A good yield of clover should leave 
100 pounds of nitrogen in the soil, and 
that would cost close to $15, in a good 
commercial fertilizer,” he said. “The 
ideal procedure would be for farmers 
to seed a small amount on their own 
farms and find out whether yields are 
increased over the next two or three 
years.” 

It is generally conceded that there 
is less response from the addition of 


nitrogen to Saskatchewan and Alberta 
soils. Nevertheless, Dr. D. A. Rennie* 
assistant professor of soils at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, told The 
Guide: “We feel that green manuring 
crops would be economically feasible 
on all the grey, grey-black and black 
soils in the province. We have a few 
tests out at the present time on the 
more arid soils, but until more in¬ 
formation is accumulated, I would hesi¬ 
tate to advise anyone who is farming 
on dark-brown or brown soils, to adopt 
this practice.” 

Dr. Rennie points out that green 
manuring is becoming more extensive 
in Saskatchewan, particularly in the 
northeast part of the province. On the 
Kirk farm west of Nipawin green 
manuring increased grain yields from 
29 bushels per acre up to 54.5 bushels 
per acre. Such increases, he feels, are 
likely to make the use of green manure 
crops more general. 

What about Alberta? C. F. Bentley, 
associate professor of soils at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, is also hesitant to 
recommend sweet clover as a green 
manure in the drier parts of the prov¬ 
ince—the brown, dark-brown and thin- 
black zones. “On sulphur deficient, 
grey soils, the growing of any legume 
crop, accompanied by suitable fer¬ 
tilizers, results in exceedingly im¬ 
portant and large increases,” he said. 
“An increasing number of Alberta 
farmers are growing sweet clover for 
hay, or as a green manure, in the 
season when they previously would 
have fallowed the land,” he went on. 

It all gets back to a comment made 
by Victor Lysak as he stood and 
looked at a field of clover-fertilized 
wheat. “I guess any farmer would be 
smart to take a look at this green 
manure proposition; right here it sure 
has pushed up grain yields.” V 
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had been killed in France. The follow¬ 
ing year the twins were born, and she 
then decided to go away and make a 
new life for herself. The opportunity 
came when she won a scholarship to 
study art in Montreal. 

“I’m going to change my name,” she 
told her parents. 

Her mother wept but her father 
said, rubbing a hard hand across his 
wrinkled forehead^ “Lesia has a right 
to her own life, Mamma.” 

With the scholarship money and 
what she had earned picking beets 
for her father, Lesia left home. For 
seven years she studied shoe design¬ 
ing. She slaved in factories and 
scrimped in order to have six months’ 
study in England, and another three 
in Paris. Returning to Montreal she 
submitted sketches to shoe manufac¬ 
turers, and her unusual styles had 
caught on. Lesia Love became a name 
in the fashion world. 

Lesia hadn’t counted on falling in 
love with Lawrie Bannon when she 
met him at the official opening of the 
Lesia Love studio. 

Now, as she stood in the kitchen, 
Lawrie seemed to be with her. Tall, 
square-shouldered, with a walk that 
carried assurance, he was her dream. 
“I love his dark good looks, his warm, 
grey eyes,” she told herself. “I admire 
his quick mind that has made him a 
success at thirty. But how can I marry 
him?” 







She evaded his proposals that were 

light and bantering and somehow she 

felt that he did not really love her, 

not as she loved him. “You’re the most 

beautiful thing on God’s earth,” he 

said, in her suite after the New Year’s 

dance, then took a star-sapphire ring 

from his pocket. “Try this on for 
• » 
size. 

Lesia held the ring. “Is it the out¬ 
side me or the real me you love?” she 
asked wistfully. 

“Darling, how can I tell?” He put 
his hand under her chin. “But if you 
don’t say yes soon, I’ll go nuts.” 

His unusual use of slang made her 
laugh. He put the ring on her finger 
just as the doorbell rang. It was a 
messenger with the telegram saying 
her mother was ill. 

“I’m sorry,” said Lawrie, taking the 
telegram from her trembling hand. 
“It’s from Fedor Moroz.” He glanced 
up from the paper. “The singer?” 

“Yes. He was in France with my 
brother.” There was no place in her 
mind for anything but fear for her 
Mother. “I’ll have to go home,” she 
said. 

“I’ll go with you.” 

“Oh no!” She saw surprise in his 
eyes at the sharpness of her tone. Still 
he must not meet her people. Even her 
mother’s illness must not ruin what 
had taken ten years of toil and sacri¬ 
fice to build. The taunt of the young 
schoolboy came back as if it had been 
said only yesterday. It became en¬ 


twined with the fear for her mother 
and her uncertainty of the depth of 
Lawrie’s love. 

“Darling, don’t look so frightened,” 
soothed Lawrie. “Your mother is just 
ill. Hop a plane and get a nurse for 
her, then come back to me.” 

“It mightn’t be that easy,” she 
evaded. 

“You’ll be back soon, darling, or I’ll 
come for you.” He kissed her finger 
wearing his ring, then her lips. “And 
write me every day.” 

At the airport he had written down 
her address, kissed her goodbye, waved 
to her and shouted: “I’ll meet the 
plane next Friday.” 

“I’ll be on it,” she called, and it 
wasn’t until the plane was well on its 
way to Winnipeg that she remembered 
something. Her hand flew up to her 
mouth, brushing against the orchid 
pinned to her fur coat. Friday! 
January the seventh! She half rose in 
her seat. 

“Are you feeling ill, Miss?” asked the 
tiny, dark-eyed stewardess. 

“No . . . no. I’m all right.” Lesia 
stared out of the window at the 
diamond-pricked darkness. Friday was 
their Ukrainian Christmas. She 
couldn’t leave her parents on that day. 
They would be saddened. 

She was still worrying about it when 
the plane taxied to a stop and the ramp 
was wheeled into position. Descending, 
she saw Fedor. She ran to him. 


“Mother’s not?” she said, then choked 

up. 

Fedor hastened to reassure her. 
“She’s had pneumonia. The sight of 
you will cure her.” 

“Why didn’t they wire me sooner?” 

“I had a time persuading your father 
to let me wire you.” 

“They knew I would come.” 

Fedor shrugged. 

“I caught the first plane,” she said 
defepsively. 

“I knew you would, luba,” he said, 
smiling. “Now I’ll get your luggage 
and drive you home.” 

As he drove Lesia studied his broad 
face with its heavy brows and strong 
nose. His hair was fair and his eyes 
were blue and candid. She had not 
seen him for twelve years, not since 
they had picked beets together. He had 
told her then that someday he was go¬ 
ing to be a singer. * 

“How can you?” she had asked. 

“I’ve saved money to study in New 
York.” Then he had started singing 
and the beet pickers smiled, waved and 
worked with renewed energy. 

Remembering, Lesia opened the car 
window and took a deep breath of the 
frosty air. 

“You’ll freeze your orchid,” Fedor 
teased, “and your young man won’t 
like that.” 

ESIA closed the window, drew off 
her glove and looked at Lawrie’s 
ring. A tremor went through her. 
Would he love her enough to want 
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her for his wife if he knew all about 
her, she wondered. 

“We’ve come a long way from the 
beet fields, luba,” Fedor said, glancing 
at the star sapphire. 

“Please, I never want to hear the 
word ‘beets.’ I’m done with that part 
of my life.” 

“With Lovenko too, I understand.” 

“Yes,” she said tightly. 

“Does your young man know about 
it?” 

“No, and he won’t unless . . .” 

“Unless you tell him, luba, and you 
will, you know.” 

“Never! I thought you would under¬ 
stand, Fedor. Since childhood I’ve 
longed to be somebody and I won’t 
let a little thing like a name hold me 
back.” 

“Little thing?” 

Lesia felt a tightening around her 
heart. A name wasn’t a little thing. It 
could destroy her happiness if she let 
it. “Oh, why did I have to fall in 
love?” she thought, and sighed. Falling 
in love wasn’t a thing planned. You 
were caught unawares, like a butterfly 
in a beautiful silver cobweb. 

“What’s in a name?” she asked 
glibly. 

Fedor shrugged, his strong hands 
firm on the steering wheel. “Nothing 
perhaps, luba. You’d still be beautiful 
and sweet if you were called a 
cabbage.” 

Lesia gave a shaky laugh. “Thanks. 
Now let’s talk about you.” 
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“There’s little to tell. I’ve studied. 
Oh yes, the war and after it, plenty 
of hard labor. Now I’m singing the 
songs I love. I have to be back in 
New York by the end of the month.” 

“Everyone thinks you’re wonderful,” 
she said. 

“And you, luba?” 

“What do you care what I think?” 
Her misery made her voice sharp. 

“You are a part of my people,” he 
said, and she drew in her breath. “Ah 
yes, you are, even though you would 
deny it. That is why I care about what 
you think.” 

She felt suddenly humble. “I too 
think you’re wonderful, Fedor. I am 
proud because the world is receiving 


your great gift.” Her eyes were misty 
on the narrow farms along the Red 
River. 

“You too have a gift,” he said, as 
the car rounded a curve and turned in 
a gate before a white, two-storeyed 
house with red trimmings, matching 
the geraniums in the window. He stop¬ 
ped the car and Lesia saw her father 
coming from the barn. 

“Lesia came!” called Fedor. 

Lesia ran into her father’s arms. He 
hugged her, then held her away from 
him. “Such a fine lady,” he said. “It 
can’t be Lesia.” 

Tears smarted Lesia’s eyes. “It’s me, 
papa,” she said, tenderly looking at 
the tall, rangy man with rugged feat¬ 


ures and gentle blue eyes. Many white 
hairs showed in his black beard. “You 
should have wired me sooner.” 

“Mamma wouldn’t let me,” he said, 
leading the way to the kitchen door. 
“Mrs. Novak has been helping us.” 

Inside, Lesia took a deep breath of 
the air fragrant with fresh buns and 
coffee. 

“Lesia, that you?” called her mother 
from the bedroom off the kitchen. 

Lesia entered the room and saw her 
mother’s pale face framed by blonde 
braids against the pillow. Then she 
was on her knees, her face on her 
mother’s shoulder. 

“There, there, luba, don’t cry. I’m 
getting well.” Her fingers trembled on 


Lesia’s hair. After a moment Lesia 
dried her tears, sat on the edge of the 
bed, and held her mother’s hand. 

“I’m just a big baby,” she said. “But 
I’ve never seen you sick in bed except 
when the twins came.” 

“Stefka and Peter are at school, and 
I should be up getting the Christmas 
cooking ready.” Her mother’s smile 
was strong. “They’ve been talking 
about it for weeks.” 

At their age Lesia, too, had looked 
forward to the festive food. “Don’t 
worry, Mamma,” she said softly. “I’ll 
see that they have a real Christmas 
dinner.” 

“You haven’t forgotten how to cook 
our food, luba?” 

“If so, you can tell me,” 

N OW, on Christmas Eve, Lesia was 
roused out of her recollections by 
a cry from the two at the window. “It’s 
here. It’s here. The Evening Star!” 

Stefka and Peter turned their rosy 
faces toward Lesia, and once again she 
was a child with her brother Joseph 
at her side watching for the first 
glimpse of the Evening Star. Behind 
them their mother was saying: “The 
Evening Star on this Christmas Eve is 
to remind us of the star that guided 
the three wise men to Bethlehem to see 
the baby Jesus.” She had waited, as the 
twins waited now, for their father to 
appear in the doorway with his arms 
full of straw. 

But today there was a delay. Lesia 
heard the sound of a car driving into 
the yard. It couldn’t be Fedor! He 
was with papa. Mrs. Novak was help¬ 
ing mamma to the couch. The twins 
squeezed Lesia’s hands, and jumped 
up and down with excitement. She 
heard voices and the door opened. 
Lesia’s heart turned over. Lawrie was 
standing in the doorway with her 
father and Fedor. 

“Lawrie,” she whispered. “You . . . 
you . . .” 

Then he was beside her, holding her 
hand. “I said I would come after you.” 
There was a puzzled, questioning look 
in his grey eyes. 

For a moment she clung to his hand, 
feeling light headed, then memory 
rushed back. Fighting to keep a tremor 
out of her voice she introduced him, 
conscious of her father’s troubled eyes 
looking at her over his armload of 
straw. She shot a glance at Fedor, now 
dressed like a Cossack. Had he done 
this? Sent for Lawrie! Then she heard 
Lawrie speaking and knew she had 
done it herself. 

“When I received Lesia’s telegram, 
I hopped a plane. I had to see her at 
once.” 

“We are happy to have you with 
us, Mr. Bannon,” Mrs. Lovenko said 
quickly. “We are just beginning our 
Ukrainian Christmas.” Then she turned 
to Papa. “What are you waiting for?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Lovenko looked from his wife to 
Lesia. “Yes, Papa,” Lesia said gently, 
“what are you waiting for?” 

Papa’s sad eyes brightened. He 
dropped the straw on the floor. “Christ 
is born,” he said, reverently. 

“Glory be to Him,” replied all, save 
Lawrie. 

Then the twins flung themselves on 
the straw and spread it about the floor. 
Lesia took the candy and nuts and scat¬ 
tered them on the straw and the twins 
began a clucking noise. 

“Kvok, kvok, sto' kurk,” they 
chanted, and Peter smiled up at 
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Lawrie, “Cluck, cluck, may there be 
a hundred chickens.” 

“Thank you,” said Lawrie, grateful 
for the translation. 

Papa left the house and Mamma, 
being painfully careful about her Eng¬ 
lish, explained that the straw not only 
symbolized the hay in the Christ 
Child’s manger, but also the invitation 
to the family ancestor to be present in 
spirit. 

Lesia watched his face, ready to 
stiffen at any sign of amusement. He 
was carefully studying her. His glance 
skimmed over the flower coronet, her 
black and red embroidered blouse, her 
velvet stole, then down to the red 
leather shoes. She resisted a childish 
impulse to pull off the flowers, the 
dress too. She turned abruptly and 
took a tablecloth from the cupboard. 

“Maybe it’s all for the best, luba,” 
said Fedor, moving to her side. 

Lesia shut her lips on a sharp retort, 
and Papa returned carrying a sheaf of 
wheat. 

“The Dyded,” cried the twins. 

“The Old Man,” explained Mamma. 
This was their way of inviting the most 
recent head of the family to be with 
them in spirit. 

Papa put the sheaf in the place of 
honor by the old clock, and the family 
sank to their knees and sang the Lord’s 
Prayer. At the end Lesia rose, her 
throat tight, determined that she would 
give the twins a happy Christmas. 
Later she would settle her own affairs. 
She shook out the tablecloth. 

“Wait, the straw!” cried Peter. 

The twins tossed bits of straw on 
the table. Lesia spread the cloth. She 
placed two loaves of kolachi, one on 
top of the other, and inserted a large 
wax candle in the upper one. Peter lit 
the candle, then turned off the lights 
except one by the stove. 

“Yes, the kolachi is symbolic too,” 
Mamma explained to Lawrie. “It sym¬ 
bolizes God’s gifts. The wax candle 
reminds us that God gave us bees. Its 
light tells us that Christ is the guiding 
light of man.” 

Listening, Lesia was frightened of 
the emotions that swept through her. 
She pressed her hands against her face. 
Fedor came to her side, sniffing like a 
child at the food on the stove. 

“Is that borsch and perohy that I 
smell?” he asked, then whispered, 
“Steady, luba. Take a deep breath.” 

Lesia gave him a waivering smile. 
“It is perohy with potatoes and cheese, 
with cabbage, prunes and apples.” 
Confused and angry, she added, “I 
hope you choke on it.” 

“Not a chance,” said Fedor. “Not 
even on the rice holupchi or the 
holupchi with buckwheat grits. I’ll eat 
them all and still have room for mush¬ 
rooms and herrings. I’ve been starved 
for our food.” 

“Set up the chairs,” ordered Lesia, 
praying for strength to get through the 
meal without letting her parents see 
that she wished she were dead. 

A T last Papa was saying grace. Lesia 
put a bowl of kutya, its boiled 
wheat grains mixed with honey and 
ground poppy seed, in the center of 
the table. Papa dipped a wooden 
spoon into the kutya and tossed it into 
the air. 

“Bee-swarm,” cried the twins, trying 
to catch the falling grains so they 
would have luck with the harvest. 

“Don’t eat too much,” warned 
Mamma, “or you won’t have room for 
anything else.” 


As Lesia dipped - up the borsch, 
Fedor led in the singing of a Christ¬ 
mas carol. Lesia moved as if in a dream 
as courses and carols followed one 
another, her eyes avoiding meeting 
Lawrie’s. He wouldn’t be rude, not to 
her family. But that did not mean that 
he wasn’t despising her. 

She wished he would leave just as 
soon as the meal was finished, but 
Fedor invited him to go with them to 
Midnight Mass. Walking the half mile 
to the church between the two men, 
she couldn’t talk. Her love for Lawrie 
brought a pain to her throat that she 
tried to ease with her hand. Why did 
this have to happen to her? She wanted 
only to make him happy: to feel the 


touch of his hand on her hair, his lips 
on hers, and hear him say, knowing 
everything, “Lesia, love, I’ll be the 
proudest man if you will marry me.” 

She bit her lower lip. It was too late 
for wishes. Numbly she entered the 
church. At once a strange peace flowed 
through her. Approaching the altar 
was like coming out of a cavern of 
despair into the sunlight of hope. The 
candles were praying hands, drawing 
her forward. 

“May the souls of our fathers rest in 
Heaven,” Fedor said reverently, as he 
lit a candle before taking his seat. 

The small church filled; the priest’s 
voice rose and fell; Fedor sang. Lesia 
watched the faces of those listening to 
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his voice as if they were hearing music 
in their hearts. 

“You have a great gift,” Lawrie said, 
as they left the church and turned 
homeward. “You must be proud.” 

“It’s not my gift, my friend,” Fedor 
said. “It was given to me by my an¬ 
cestors. It is part of their gift to my 
people, and to the people of my new 
land—Canada.” 

Before Lawrie could answer, young 
people surrounded them coaxing 
Fedor to go carolling with them to col¬ 
lect money for the church. 

“Are you too tired to go, Lesia?” 
asked Fedor. 

Lesia was tired in mind and body, 
but she did not want to go home, nor 
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was she ready to talk with Lawrie. 
“Let’s go,” she said. 

“And you, my friend?” asked Fedor, 
turning to Lawrie. 

Lawrie shrugged. “I can sleep on 
the plane.” 

The singers went from house to 
house, but all Lesia could think of was 
Lawrie’s words. It meant he was leav¬ 
ing. He would go out of her life, 
sliding into the past, even as the night 
passed away. 

“This keeps up for three days,” said 
Fedor, after turning over the silver 
that had been tossed into his cap by 
the people hearing the carols. 

“How can they? I’m dead beat now,” 
said Lawrie, with a tired grin, directed 
at Lesia, who was standing at her door. 

“I’ll drive you to your hotel,” said 
Fedor. 

“I want to talk to Lesia first.” 

“You’re both too tired to talk to¬ 
night,” said Fedor. 

“Then I’ll see you tomorrow, Lesia,” 
Lawrie said. 

“Yes,” she replied, and went swiftly 
inside. A light had been left burning. 
She walked over to the painting of 
Easter eggs. Their intricate designs and 
color spun around like a top, whirling 
into Lesia Love shoes. She pressed her 
fingers against her eyelids. Again she 
looked at the painting. Slowly the real¬ 
ization came that her use of stitching, 
embroidery, cutaways, insets and a 
riot of colors made the Leslia Love 
shoes different. Unconsciously she had 
used Ukrainian designs, and with her 
flare for color combinations, had 
achieved something extraordinary. 

Fedor had been right. She could not 
deny her inheritance, any more than 


she could change the color of her eyes. 
It was the Lovenko in her that had 
put skill into her fingers, brought 
beauty to her designs. Now she knew 
that she no longer had any desire to 
deny her heritage. Neither would she 
deny her new world, a world in which 
she, a Canadian, had opportunity to 
create and achieve. 

In bed, with the light out, she 
trembled with new awareness. She 
saw herself as Lawrie must see her: a 
girl without the courage to be honest. 
Now she had to admit that she had 
deceived him. He would not forgive 
her, or love her. 

She tossed on her pillow and wept 
until sleep came. 

T HE first thing she remembered 
when she wakened was that today 
she must return Lawrie’s ring. Dressed 
in a fur coat over slacks, a babushka on 
her hair, she met him at the door. 

“We’re going for a walk,” she said, 
noticing that he looked strained. 

They followed a beaten path to a 
bench on an open space encircled by 
pine, oaks, and birches. Below them 
was the Red River, criss-crossed with 
ski tracks. 

“I want to say goodbye to you 
here,” she said as they sat down. 

“Why goodbye?” 

“I haven’t been honest with you, 
Lawrie.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Her helpless anger flooded back. 
“You know what I mean,” she said 
tightly. “I’m a Ukrainian. ‘Bohunk,’ as 
some people call us.” 

A slow smile curved Lawrie’s lips. 
“So that’s why you’ve been putting 
me off.” 


“Of course. What else?” 

He did not speak and she felt com¬ 
passion for him. She tried to think of 
something to say to make it easy for 
him. He stood up and looked down at 
her. 

“Tell me one thing, Lesia. Did you 
mean the words in your telegram? All 
my love?” 

She saw his face through a mist of 
tears. “Yes ... I love you . . . but 
there’s my family.” 

“Family! That’s it,” said Lawrie, 
and took her hand and pulled her up 
to face him. “I’ve never had a family, 
Lesia. I never knew how much I 
missed one until yesterday.” 

She gave him a startled look. What 
was he trying to say? 

He continued. “I’ve loved you be¬ 
cause of your beauty and talent. I 
searched for the woman behind that 
talent. J never found it in the city. 
When I saw you among your family 
with Peter’s and Stefka’s hands in 
yours, and saw you preparing a meal 
just as any wife might in her own 
home, I found Lesia, the woman—not 
just the career girl, though I had al¬ 
ready fallen in love with her.” Lawrie’s 
arms reached out and pulled her to¬ 
ward him. “Darling!” 

“You mean ...” Lesia’s doubts were 
fading like mists before the morning 
sun, but her heart disbelieved her own 
happiness. “. . . it doesn’t matter to 
you that I’m a . . .” 

His kiss was sudden and strong 
upon her lips. They stood in long silent 
embrace. Words somehow had lost 
their importance. Lesia now knew that 
Lawrie loved her, and for herself 
alone. He raised his head and for long 


moments they gazed into each other’s 
eyes, silently asking and answering 
questions which their hearts under¬ 
stood. He laid his hand gently along 
her cheek and then tucked a flying 
lock of hair back under the edge of 
her babushka. His voice was husky and 
low. “Darling, you are a Canadian, as 
I am. You are mine and that’s all that 
matters. We are getting married at 
once.” 

Catching both of his hands in hers, 
Lesia stood back, regarding him with 
a solemn, happy gaze. She had known 
that she loved Lawrie, and yet had 
been afraid of herself and of love. Her 
real self had sent the telegram, her 
subconscious mind bidding him to 
come and learn about the “other 
Lesia.” No longer was she a divided 
person. Lawrie was right. She was a 
Canadian. Any special gifts she had 
through heritage, of mind or heart, 
would be fully and freely devoted to 
the man she loved and to her home¬ 
land, Canada. A dreamy smile spread 
across her face. Then, suddenly, she 
surprised herself by laughing aloud. 

“Laughter, sweetheart? I like that,” 
said Lawrie. 

“I ... I just remembered that 
Ukrainian Papas expect to be asked 
for their daughter’s hand in marriage,” 
said Lesia with dancing, bright eyes. 

“I’ll ask him now,” said Lawrie, 
joining in her laughter. Then with a 
change to a serious tone, “And I’ll tell 
him that we will bring our children 
back each year for the celebration of 
the Ukrainian Christmas. Together 
we’ll honor our ancestors. Our children 
will watch for the rise of the Evening 
Star that guided the Wise Men in their 
search for the Holy Child.” 


To keep the family in clean, dean clothes.*. 



MEET MRS. ADAM REPP OF CALGARY 

i . . her twins, Gerald and Gordon, age 5, and Donald, 
age 8. "Baking favourite treats for the boys is fun for 
me,” Mrs. Repp says. "My biggest job comes on washday 
—and Tide’s for me then! First of all, Tide saves me 
plenty of money. But, even more important. Tide gets 
everything —even my husband's greasiest service-station 
work clothes —thoroughly clean." 


NOTHING ELSE WILL WASH AS C1EAN 

as Canada's own Tide 


yet costs so little to use! 


smart Canadian 
women use. Tide 

Nothing else can beat Tide for cleaning power! 

Tests made in hardest water prove it... nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet costs so 
little to use! And with all this terrific cleaning 
power, Tide is the mildest -detergent made, too 
... so kind to hands, so safe for all youE 
washable colours. Next washday, use Tide. 

P.S. Tide’s also wonderful for dairy 
utensils—gets them thoroughly 
clean. Helps prevent milkstone 
s . . lowers bacteria count! So 
thrifty to use, too. 
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T HIS month we have pleasure in presenting for 
the entertainment of our readers, contributions 
from two writers, who already have made a place 
for themselves, as authors of successful books based 
on Canadian themes. 

Olive Knox of Winnipeg has had four books pub¬ 
lished: By Paddle and Saddle (Macmillans, 1943); 
Red River Shadows (Macmillans, 1948); Little 
Giant (Ryerson Press, 1951), and Black Falcon 
(Ryerson Press, 1954). The last two are illustrated 
by line drawings by Clarence Tillenius, an artist 
whose work is familiar to our readers. 

With the exception of Red River Shadows, a 
historical romance written against a background of 
early days in the Red River settlement and of in¬ 
terest to adult readers, Olive Knox has written for 
juveniles. Two provinces, Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan, have placed By Paddle and Saddle and Black 
Falcon on required lists of supplementary reading 
for children in Grades V to VIII. 

Marjorie Freeman Campbell chose to write a 
biography of Howard Holbrook, a backwoods On¬ 
tario boy with a keen mind, a great hunger for 
learning, and a wonderful capacity for work. Her 
book, Holbrook of the San, tells the story of his 
amazing progress through the years along with the 
remarkable progress of the treatment of tuberculosis, 
until the crowning day in 1951, when the Holbrook 
Pavilion in Hamilton, the latest word in treatment 
centers for tuberculosis children, was formally 
opened and named after him. 

In October, 1953, Marjorie Freeman Campbell 
set off for a trip around the world on a 15,000-ton 
freighter Flying Enterprise II, under Captain Henrik 
Kurt Carlson, famous for his efforts to, stay with his 
earlier ship, sinking in the Atlantic. Mrs. Campbell’s 
journey took her to 15 countries and to 30 ports and 
cities. Five marvellous months! A new wealth of 
impressions, stories of places and people to share 
with others! 


St. Nicholas and Tradition 


A visitor from Holland stirs interest in 
Christmas celebrations and the role of 
St. Nicholas in this and other lands 

by AMY J. ROE 



Left to right: Miss Janna Brink, St. Nicholas in 
traditional bishop's costume, a young passenger, 
Black Peter and Master of the S.S. Groote Beer. 


—an American corruption of the Dutch form of the 
custom, being brought to America by early Dutch 
settlers.” His name has varied: Kriss Kringle (Ger¬ 
many), St. Nicholas and Santa Claus. 

* « o 


bishop’s attire, a scarlet mantle and with mitre and 
crosier rides down the ship’s gangplank, seated on a 
proud white steed. In Amsterdam, the Mayor in his 
official dress, complete with silver chain of office, is 
the first Dutch citizen to greet him. Then amid 
cheers from thousands of children and adults and 
with all the church bells ringing, the parade moves 
off under the escort of police and with an accom¬ 
panying brass band providing music. The Mayor 
and other civic dignitaries follow St. Nicholas 
mounted on his steed, in cars preceding countless 
beautifully decorated floats, a cavalcade of students 
and more brass bands. 

About a week before St. Nicholas Eve, December 
5, when the Dutch traditionally celebrate the 
birthday of the old Saint, all Holland suddenly 
appears to go haywire, Miss Brink said. Young and 
old from all walks of life, from all denominations, 
start acting mysteriously, shutting themselves in 
their rooms, slamming doors in other people’s faces, 
trying to compose rhymes. 

Every family in Holland in some manner or form 
celebrates the old Bishop and his servant Black 
Peter, with a party, a small get-together or by going 
to someone else’s house to celebrate. There may be 
loads of presents or just a few—tables laden with 
traditional candies and cookies, or just a pot of hot 
chocolate. The spirit of St. Nicholas is everywhere. 

Because St. Nicholas is a celebration of the light¬ 
hearted spirit and there is such a joyous and uni¬ 
versal expression of that spirit, Christmas Day when 
it arrives, is marked as one with deeper implications, 
quietly in a manner to renew and strengthen home, 
family and church ties. 

Our gratitude goes out to Janna Brink and the 
Associated Country Women of The Netherlands for 
reminding us in Canada of the traditional Dutch 
manner in marking these two festivals in distinctive 
ways. 


Festive Window Touches 


T here is a wealth of tradition behind many of 
our colorful Christmas customs. They come 
from many lands, where originally they had dis¬ 
tinctive features. Through written stories and the 
movement of people, they have spread. We, on 
this continent, have inherited the folk ways of many 
peoples. We have adopted festive customs which 
pleased us and seemed well suited to our purposes. 

The custom of hanging up stockings to receive 
gifts is said to have originated in the North of Eng¬ 
land. It adds a pretty touch of mystery to our family 
Christmas giving. 

From earliest times the tree has been the object 
of worship of all races. The Christmas tree is com¬ 
paratively recent, its origin being in Germany. It 
was introduced into England during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

The origin of wax tapers has been traced back 
to the Roman Saturnalia, at which it was customary 
to give lighted candles as presents. Candles were 
regarded as symbolical of the new birth of the sun, 
which typified the renewal of fife. 

St. Nicholas was the bishop of Myra, in Lycia, a 
country on the south coast of Asia Minor. He was 
born about 275 A.D. and died about 343 A.D. and 
was a saint honored on the 6th of December by 
the Greeks and Latins. “His cult is as celebrated 
as his history is obscure,” the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica tells us. “In the West, the name of St. 
Nicholas appears in the 9th century . . . There are 
nearly 400 churches in England dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. He was the patron Saint of Russia; the 
special protector of children, scholars, merchants 
and sailors, and is invoked by travellers against rob¬ 
bers . . . The legend of his surreptitious bestowal of 
dowries upon three daughters of an impoverished 
citizen is said to have originated the old custom of 
giving presents in secret on the Eve of St. Nicholas 
Day—subsequently transferred to Christmas Eve. 
Hence the association of Christmas with Santa Claus 


During recent weeks a visitor, Miss Janna Brink, 
national secretary of The Netherlands Country Wom¬ 
en’s Association, stopped off in our city, on a trip 
that was to take her across Canada. She had brought 
with her twelve complete costumes of the style worn 
by St. Nicholas in Holland. It was her intention to 
visit a number of centers, where Dutch people live 
in Canada and to leave one costume in each prov¬ 
ince of Canada. The photograph here shown was 
taken aboard the Holland-America Line S.S. Groote 
Beer, which brought Miss Brink across the Atlantic, 
on its arrival at Montreal on October 23. 

Great interest is taken by the people of The 
Netherlands in Canada. Many have emigrated to 
this country. Those who remain at home are con¬ 
cerned as to how their kinsfolk are faring in their 
new homeland, their achievements and their trials. 
Frequently special visitors, representative of some 
larger official group are sent out to report upon the 
happiness or discontent of the Dutch settlers in 
Canada. Miss Brink said in interview that some of 
the newcomers to this land are rather unhappy about 
the commercialism of Christmas in this country, the 
close mingling of Santa Claus with Christmas cele¬ 
brations. At home she said there is a distinct separa¬ 
tion of St. Nicholas Eve celebration both in actual 
time and in spirit from the keeping of Christmas as 
a Holy Day. 

Briefly: the Dutch version is that St. Nicholas 
arrives on a ship from Spain and brings along his 
helper—a black boy, called Peter, who carries a sack 
over his shoulder and a birch rod in his hand. The 
latter is clad in puffed velvet breeches and jacket 
and the plumed beret of 16th century Spain. He 
hovers around, taking care of his master. 

St. Nicholas—or “S interklass” as he has always 
been called in The Netherlands, usually arrives in 
most of Holland’s towns and cities on the last Satur¬ 
day of November. The venerable Saint with his 
flowing white beard, resplendid in his traditional 


Y OU can “paint” windows in your house or a hall 
to resemble stained glass; write greetings in 
large letters on a mirror or a window; decorate with 
a Christmas scene which will sparkle under the 
lights. This can be accomplished by the application 
of a mixture of epsom salts and water, or with the 
aid of a “bomb” which sprays synthetic snow. 

Choose a simple design with fairly large areas of 
color and with no fine lines. First prepare simple 
cut-outs, the size to be used. You need a separate 
one for each area of color. These are used as sten¬ 
cils for colors in the design, hence the need for 
simplicity. Ideas for suitable motifs and designs will 
occur to you: a winter scene, possibly a church or 
a house with lighted windows; a tree, angels, stars. 

For the solution, make a thick mixture of epsom 
salts and water. To make it adhere to the glass more 
readily, add a little wood alcohol, if available. 
Divide the solution into as many portions as the 
colors you want, in proportion to the amount of 
each color used. To the various lots add water color 
or vegetable dye of the desired hue. 

Before the “painting” process begins, cover sur¬ 
rounding furniture, drapes, floor and remaining 
glass with newspaper or other covering. Place the 
cut-out stencil against the window. The glass should 
show through, where you wish to apply the color 
Then, with one-inch or inch-and-a-half paint brush, 
dab on the solution. Allow each color to dry, before 
applying another. 

Aerosol “bombs” of synthetic snow are now avail¬ 
able in many hardware and department stores. They 
come with contents in red, green, pink and blue as 
well as white. When the spray is blown on, at a 
distance of at least 24 inches, a fluffy snowlike ap¬ 
pearance is achieved. Use the stencil as in the brush 
method and again choose only designs with large 
and simple color areas. For writing, use the spray 
from within an inch of the surface. Allow at least 
five minutes for drying. 















Modern street scenes in Damascus. Beyond inner gate in background lies crowded main shopping street. Right ; Arab refugee camp along “the Street Called Straight 
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Damascus 


The journey over the road to Damascus, the oldest 
continuously inhabited city in the world, ivas for 
me a re-turning of old pages of Bible pictures — 
memories of Crusader tales—a dream realized in 

modern days 


by MARJORIE FREEMAN CAMPBELL 
Photos by the author. 


Wall from which St. Paul was lowered in a basket to escape pursuers. 


U P and up, round and round the 
highway from Beirut to Da¬ 
mascus climbed through the 
Lebanon Mountains. Past olive groves 
and roadside sycamores and poplars 
it mounted. Past date palms heavy 
with fruit hanging in red clusters 
below each crown of leaves. Past stone 
fences walling off the arid rocky hill¬ 
sides. Up and up in hairpin turns. 

Behind and below, cupped between 
the grey-green slopes and the blue 
Mediterranean, B e i r u t’s buildings 
gleamed in the crisp December sun, 
as white as the snow-covered peaks of 
the Anti-Lebanon Mountains ahead 
that lay between us and Damascus. 
As far back as I can remember, even 
as a child, the name Damascus sym¬ 
bolized in my mind the romance of 
the East. 

Damascene blades, Damascus cloth 
handloomed and heavy with gold and 
silver threads; mysterious bazaars 
spiced with strange and exotic scents, 


black-veiled women and white-robed 
men, camel caravans and tiny over¬ 
burdened donkeys, Saladin and the 
Crusaders, the early persecuted Chris¬ 
tian Church and forbidden mosques 
from whose minarets at sundown the 
chant of the Muezzin summoned the 
Faithful to evening prayer: for this 
composite picture, built up in early 
impressionable years, I was indebted 
equally to the Bible, school histories, 
romantic novels of the Crusades, and 
the motion picture industry with 
special mention of Marlene Deitrich 
in The Sheik. 

How much was true? How much 
false? How much of the old remained 
to the present? When, in New York, 
I found on the day of sailing that I 
might be able to drive the seventy- 
odd miles over the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains from Beirut to 
Damascus and answer these questions 
for myself, I nearly missed the boat in 
my effort to obtain a visa. 


Nothing had seemed too much 
trouble. Somehow I had persuaded 
the courteous Syrian Consul-General 
into preparing the necessary papers— 
the clerk of the Embassy having left 
for the night. Then with the precious 
document safe in my passport I had 
enveigled a pessimistic New York 
cabby into attempting a mad dash 
across Manhattan to the Isbrandtsen 
pier in Brooklyn to reach the Flying 
Enterprise II, with Captain Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen in charge, before sailing 
time. 

Now, almost a month later, here I 
was on the road to Damascus with 
two American fellow passengers of the 
Enterprise 11, which lay in Beirut 
Harbor. Beside me our driver Saleh, 
pronounced Solly, a short, plump, 
round-faced individual with the seem¬ 
ingly happy disposition of a child, 
beamed ingratiatingly as he answered 
questions. The accuracy of his 
answers, it soon became apparent, did 
not trouble Solly’s curly black head; 
the important thing was never to be 
caught short without an answer. 

But he was sympathetic and quick 
to meet one’s mood. “You like?” he 
grinned approvingly, indicating the 
long dun flanks of the mountains and 
the terraced valley slopes set out with 
fig trees and vineyards and what 
looked like the bright gold of hops. 

Indeed I liked the view. The jour¬ 
ney to Damascus was a trip into Bible 
history. Here on the arid stony hill¬ 
sides were the grazing flocks of sheep 
and dark-brown silky haired goats of 
childhood Bible pictures. Over the dry 
hills marched the remembered flat- 
topped and twisted white pines, and 
the querulous camels we stopped to 


photograph were laden with dates and 
led by a turbaned, hawk-nosed man 
on a diminutive donkey were just as I 
had always pictured them. 

When the road topped the Lebanon 
and later the Anti-Lebanon Mountains 
we had to close the car windows 
against the cold. The temperature in 
Damascus, at the foot of the latter 
range, was pleasantly moderate. 

The oldest continuously inhabited 
city in the world, Damascus lies on 
the edge of the Syrian Desert in a 
luxuriant oasis formed by the seven 
streams of the Barada River which 
irrigate the city’s famous gardens and 
orchards. As capital of Syria which 
lies at the crossroads of three conti¬ 
nents, Damascus has known the con¬ 
quering armies of Greek, Roman, 
Arab, Crusader and Turk. In Biblical 
times it was a noted capital which 
played its part in the wars of Egypt 
and Babylon. 

Bible students will recognize that it 
was “on the road to Damascus” that 
St. Paul was converted to the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Within the city on the 
“Street which is called Straight” the 
wall still stands from which he was 
lowered in a basket to escape his 
pursuers. In 2,000 years the world 
has changed little for today beneath 
the shimmering poplars of the same 
thoroughfare, not a stone’s throw 
away, cluster the pathetic shelters of 
Arab refugees, fleeing persecution in 
modern days. 

“Pictures here only from the car,” 
decreed the hawk-nosed, dark-skinned 
guide Solly had added to the party in 
Damascus. “And be quick. Quick!” 

Solly shrugged placatingly. “No like 
pictures,” he explained. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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gives a good selection of light and dark meat for a smaller family 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


You mean to say there’s c 
in this powdered milk? 


makes over three quarts of nour¬ 
ishing fresh milk for drinking or 
cooking. And the 2 3^ and 5 
pound tins are even more eco¬ 
nomical. Klim mixes so easily, too 
—just add it to water and beat.” 

"Well, it certainly sounds wonder¬ 
ful. I’m going to try some right 
away.” 

Trade.Matks Reg’d. 


"Why yes, Mary. It’s easy to tell 
it isn’t powdered skim milk like 
so many of the others.” 

"Oh, my. I thought all powdered 
milks were the same.” 

"Not on your life! Why, my 
youngsters notice right away if I 
use other powdered milks—say 
they aren’t rich and creamy like 
Klim.” 

"Oh, look, here on the label—it 
says Klim is pasteurized whole 
milk in powder form. That's 
what makes.the difference.” 

"As I said, Mary, Borden’s Klim 
has the cream in it. I wouldn’t 
be without it. So easy to store, 
and it stays fresh for weeks after 
you’ve opened the can.” 

"But is it economical?” 

"Heavens yes! Why, one pound 


Roast turkey—first choice for the festive season, 


M ANY families insist on a turkey easier method is to cover the bird 
dinner for that extra special loosely with aluminum foil until the 
Christmas or New Year’s dinner, last half h 
If the gathering is not large enough with sever; 
to warrant a full-sized turkey, half a that has b( 
turkey, roasted to a golden brown, While tl 
with stuffing, gravy and all the trim- j n g. When 
mings, makes a fine meal. the oven, 

You have the same selection of light and place 

and dark meat as with thd full-sized paper on t 

bird. Yet you won’t have the difficulty on the pap 

of trying to fit the monstrous fellow in fit under tl 

the roasting pan or into the oven. It Place th 
cuts down on the amount of leftovers dressing ai 

to be used within the next week and, away the \ 

if a friend or neighbor goes in on the from the e 

plan, taking over the other half of the the roaster 

bird, it means a smaller investment in 
meat for that all-important meal. 

Cut—or have the butcher cut—the hi c. diced 

drawn bird in half lengthwise through * c - diced 

center back and breast bone. Cut in ^ c ' m , e 

half, too, the neck and giblets. Each ° c ubes 

part then consists of leg, wing, breast 2 'tsp. salt 
and back meat, and part of the Brown o 
trimmings. heavy skill* 

Three-quarters to one pound pur- seasonings, 
chased weight makes a generous serv- bouillon cul 
ing, with enough left over for a meal c 

of leftovers. For stuffing allow a cup „ , 

of bread cubes per pound of bird and 4 large tai 

plan on a roasting time of 25 to 30 y 2 c c h 0 pp 

minutes per pound, with a half hour celery 
left for gravy making and serving. Vz c. milk 

Clean the half bird in the usual way. Stir and 
Wash and dry well. In order to prepare ur *hl h is 

it for the oven tie the leg to the tail Core and cl 

with white cord then fasten the wing 01113ine a 
flat to the breast meat by means of a 
long metal skewer. Rub the cut side of 3/ 4 c turkei 
Mhe bird with salt. dripping 

With toothpicks, fasten the freshly % c. flour 
cut skin to the breast meat. Place the ® c - dquio 
half bird, skin side up, on a rack in Pour dri 
the roasting pan and brush with melted turkey was 
fat. Roast the bird in a moderate oven " e ' linc ■ 1 ut 
of 325° F. until it is half done. ure \roth V 

If the fowl seems to dry out when roasting pa 
baked in an uncovered roaster it may working fr< 
be that the oven is kept at too high a "jj^ 1 ! 

temperature. In other cases there is not a y c 
enough fat on the bird for self-basting, string con; 

Basting with fat or drippings, as neces- ma k e smoot 
sary, during roasting will help. An pepper and 


AND NOW KLIM IS VITAMIN D INCREASED! 


Bread Stuffing 


V 2 tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. crumbled 
sage 

2 c. water 

2 bouillon cubes 


Generally Speaking 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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. . . and Oil the 'Tlmminjs 


B Y planning ahead, a good part of 
the turkey dinner can be pre¬ 
pared in advance, leaving the 
homemaker free to spend time with 
family and friends during the holiday. 

The cranberries can be* cooked 
several weeks in advance and frozen or 
sealed in jars and stored in a cool 
place. The jellied salad is best pre¬ 
pared a day ahead and placed in the 
refrigerator and a light fruit juice or 
spiced tomato juice can be cooked a 
day or two ahead of time then kept 
chilled until serving time. 

One of the family will probably be 
willing to help prepare the vegetables 
the morning of the big day. For con¬ 
trast in flavor and color we suggest 
fluffy mashed potatoes, buttered green 
beans and mashed turnips topped 
with a cube of butter. With turkey, 
dressing and rich brown gravy it is a 
main course fit for any occasion. 

If anyone can still eat, an old- 
fashioned Christmas pudding with 
hard sauce for dessert will complete 
the meal. Or if you prefer to serve a 
light dessert now, bring out the plum 
pudding later on in the day. Serve it 
with coffee and, of course, milk for the 
children. 

Tomato Juice Cocktail 

1 20 -oz. can 1 tsp. Worcester- 

tomato juice shire sauce 

1 T. pickling spice Vz tsp. salt 
2 T. lemon juice 

Heat tomato juice, salt and spice to¬ 
gether. Simmer 10 minutes. Chill, strain, 
add lemon juice and Worcestershire 
sauce. Serve chilled. 

Whole Cranberry Sauce 

4 c. cranberries Vs tsp. salt 

2 c. sugar IV 4 c. boiling water 

Wash and pick over cranberries. Com¬ 
bine with sugar and salt in deep sauce¬ 
pan. Add boiling water, cover and boil 5 
minutes. Remove from heat, let stand 5 
minutes. Then return to heat and boil 
another 5 minutes. 


large pan water. Do not stir. Cool until 
film shows over top of fudge and it feels 
cool to touch. Add vanilla and beat with 
wooden spoon. As soon as it begins to 
look dull colored it is ready to pour. 
Shape into small round patties by drop¬ 
ping by spoonfuls on table and swirling 
with a knife. Work quickly. 

English Plum Pudding 

3 A lb. chopped !4 lb. blanched 

suet almonds 

1 lb. brown sugar 1 c. crushed pine- 

1 lb. currants apple 

1 lb. sultanas V 2 tsp. cloves 

1 lb. dark raisins 1 tsp. nutmeg 

Vz lb. mixed peel 1 tsp. cinnamon 

Vi lb. citron peel 3 tsp. baking 

Vi lb. candied powder 

cherries 8 eggs 

4 c. sifted flour IV 2 tsp. salt 

Cut up cherries and almonds. Add to 
remainder of fruit. Flour well. Sift re¬ 
maining flour with baking powder, salt 
and spices. Beat eggs, add sugar and 
blend well. Add flour and suet, then pine¬ 
apple, which has been drained. Add 
fruit then blend in enough milk to make 
a very soft dough. Put into pudding 
cloths, being careful not to fill too full. 
They swell as they cook. Tie very se¬ 
curely and drop into a kettle of boiling 
water. Do not allow water to come up 
near where tied. Boil 5 to 7 hours de¬ 
pending on the size of the pudding. To 
serve reheat by steaming. More nuts may 
be added or a little orange peel, if 
desired. 

Fruitcake Dessert 

IV 2 c. seeded 2 tsp. cinnamon 

raisins 1 tsp. cloves 

IV 2 c. chopped 1 c. chopped wal- 
dates nuts 

2 c. sugar 3 oz. each of can- 

2 c. boiling water died orange 

Vs c. shortening peel, lemon 

3 c. flour peel, pineapple, 

1 tsp. salt citron and 

1 tsp. soda cherries 

Combine raisins, dates, sugar, water 
and shortening. Cook over low heat 20 
minutes. Cool. Add sifted dry ingredients. 
Add nuts and fruits. Bake in greased 
714 by 12-inch pan at 325° F. for IV 2 
hours. Serve with whipped cream. 


Creamy Fudge 

2 c. sugar Dash salt 

2 1 -oz. squares 2 T. butter 

unsweetened % c. milk 

chocolate 1 tsp. vanilla 

Place all ingredients but vanilla in a 
2-quart kettle. Stir well and heat slowly. 
Scrape sugar from sides of kettle and stir 
so chocolate won’t stick. Cover and con¬ 
tinue to heat slowly to boiling. Remove 
cover. Stir again. Boil until candy ther¬ 
mometer shows 233° F. or until it forms a 
soft ball in cold water. Set to cool in 


Jellied Christmas Stars 

1 pkg. lime jelly 1 T. vinegar 
1 c. boiling water Vz tsp. peppermint 

1 c. unsweetened extract 
grapefruit juice V 2 tsp. salt 
Dissolve jelly powder in boiling water, 
add grapefruit juice and vinegar. Add 
seasonings. Pour into individual star¬ 
shaped molds and set in refrigerator. Un¬ 
mold, decorate with mint leaves and 
maraschino cherries. Serve with salad 
dressing dusted with paprika. 



To top off the Christmas dinner—a plum pudding with hard sauce. 
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THE FAMOUS WESTINGHOUSE 
CUSHIONED-ACTION WASHER 


Complete with automatic 
pump, timer and switch. 
Wringer with feather-touch 
no-jam release bar, Central¬ 
ized Controls for easier 
operation, "Million Dollar” 
Transmission and "Klixon” 
Motor Protector to ensure 
smooth, quiet, trouble-free 
operation. Also available 
with Iron Horse gas engine. 


Speediest surface cooking of any 
range, plus a King-Size Miracle- 
Sealed Oven that lets you bake 
perfectly anywhere in the oven, 
and gives you 26% more roasting 
and baking capacity than standard 
single-oven ranges. Has Look-In 
Door, automatic Electric Clock 
and Oven Timer, full-width Fluo¬ 
rescent Light. 


IMPERIAL "30” RANGE 

WITH SUPER COROX SURFACE ELEMENT 

RED HOT IN 30 SECONDS! 


No defrosting in the freezer. 
No defrosting in the refrigera¬ 
tor. Absolutely none of the 
work and mess of defrosting. 
Even the defrost water is evapo¬ 
rated automatically! 

Gives you a Giant Freezer, 
Roast-Deep Meatkeeper, 
Roll-Out Tray Shelf, Full- 
Width Humidrawer. 


100% AUTOMATIC DEFROSTING 
REFRIGERATOR FREEZER 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 10F4018 
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Make everyday 

FRYday! 



LADIES — KNIT MARY MAXIM 

Sweaters for Christmas Gifts! 

from Mary Maxim 

Homespun Yarn and 
Northland Sweater Patterns 

. . . at reasonable cost too! 

How pleased someone in your family would 
be to receive a genuine, hand-knit Mary 
Maxim Sweater for Christmas. And you'll 
be amazed how quickly the heavy yarn 
knits up . . . just a few rows makes 
inches of beautiful garment. 

100% pure wool Homespun yarn is made 
from native wool with long-fibred New 
Zealand wool added for extra strength. 
Has remarkable water-repellent qualities 
due to the natural wool oils retained in 
the yarn. Color-fast and shrink resistant, 
available in 14 attractive shades. 
Northland Patterns offer the widest assort¬ 
ment of sweater designs available today in 
Canada, from size 4 to 44. Large, easy-to- 
follow graphs show you every stitch to be 
knit. 

BEGIN KNITTING NOW! 

Be ready for Christmas. 


Look for this label 
on your yarn deal¬ 
er's counter. 

If he cannot supply , 
mail this coupon to 
our nearest Branch 
office , TODAY. 

FAST SERVICE ON ALL ORDERS 


MISS MARY MAXIM, I 

BOX 1404, SIFTON, MAN., or 
BOX 1404, PARIS, ONT. 

Please send complete information and l 

your new full color catalogue to: I 

NAME_| 

ADDRESS_! 




A fellow passenger poses on a talkative camel on the Lebanon Mountains • 


Damascus 

Continued from page 36 

Scarcely had the car halted, when 
shabbily robed figures began to drift 
across the road toward us. The guide 
snapped an order at Solly and we 
were on the move again. 

In the “souks,” or business streets, 
where people crowded thickly, our 
cameras were also frowned upon. Yet, 
strangely to us, we were permitted to 
move freely throughout the city’s 
mosques and encouraged to take pic¬ 
tures, even of interiors. Our only con¬ 
cession to Islam, observed by the 
Faithful themselves, was the removal 
of shoes within the mosque. 

Of the many souks, the covered 
Souk Hamidiyeh is the main shopping 
artery of the city. A narrow, congested 
thoroughfare — darkened by an over¬ 
head arched roof of corroding metal— 
the street is lined on both sides with 
tiny, dimly lighted, open-face shops 
where turbaned merchants sit cross- 
legged fashioning their wares. Con¬ 
necting it to other parallel souks runs 
a maze of side alleys housing bazaars, 
each crowded from floor to ceiling 
with its specialty: gold and silverwork; 
rugs and carpets; silks and piece 
goods; spices and sweetmeats; Arab 
gowns, cloaks and head-dresses; 
leather goods. One of the most pic¬ 
turesque was the dim winding souk 
where the makers of harness and fit¬ 
tings for camels, horses and donkeys 
congregated, their craftsmanship vary¬ 
ing from magnificent saddles to color¬ 
ful plaited cords, tassels and bindings. 

In Souk Hamidiyeh we threaded 
our way amongst crowding donkeys, 
camels, dogs and goats, bicycles, honk¬ 
ing motor cars and crying, ear-pierc¬ 
ing street vendors. We were jostled by 
women in transparent black saris with 
their faces concealed behind a cloth 
grating, women in saris in peach, lime 
green and buttercup yellow; by chil¬ 
dren in little of anything; by men in 
every garb under the sun from a 
sheik’s robes and the white man’s 
tropical standard of white shorts and 
shirt, white knee socks and black 
shoes to the native male’s standard 
long white or colored nightgown 
which, if desired, can be gathered up 
between the legs and ingeniously 
knotted into baggy trousers. 

Today, the new walks with the old, 
in Damascus. Railway and airline 
supersede caravan routes; modern 
hotels supplant ancient khans. Yet the 


old remains: the House of Ananias; 
the earliest Christian Church, dug out 
of the living rock underground with 
its secret underground escape passage. 
Here is the tomb of Saladin who 
finally defeated the Crusaders and re¬ 
stored the Holy Land to Islam. 

In the great Omayyad Mosque the 
history of Damascus lies written. Once 
a Roman temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
rebuilt as a basilica to St. John whose 
tomb it contains, it is today one of 
the largest and most beautiful Moham¬ 
medan mosques in the world. Its ex¬ 
tensive interior is carpeted with 3,000 
full-size Persian rugs, the gifts of the 
Faithful. 



Marjorie Freeman Campbell 


"JlyTARJORIE Freeman Campbell was 
IyX Ontario born, of U.E.L. stock. 
She was educated at Hamilton, where 
she later married and raised a family 
of three children, two daughters, and 
one son who was killed in action in 
Sicily while attached as a Flying 
Officer with the Coastal Command to 
the 221 Malta Squadron. She has 
been prominent in various organiza¬ 
tions including: Canadian Authors’ 
Association, Canadian Women’s Press 
Club, Canadian Cancer Society. 

She is the author of two Ryerson 
Poetry Chapbooks: Merry-Go-Round 
(1946), and High On A Hill (1949). 
In the December 1952 issue of The 
Country Guide appeared one of her 
short stories: The Red Comet. In 1953 
Ryerson Press published her book 
Holbrook Of The San— the life story 
of a doctor who became head of the 
greatest tuberculosis sanitarium in the 
British Commonwealth. 


GIVE A 


WESTFIELD 

WATCH 



v^estfield watches win \ 
compliments wherever they are 
worn. This exciting diamond-set 
Westfield Suzanne and the sturdy 
Westfield Trojan are only two of the 
outstanding values in a complete 
Westfield line. From 822.50 
Nv to $60.00. .. 


SUZANNE 

17 jewels 


2 diamond! 
yellow or while 


$ 39 75 


Waierhte, 
Anlimognetic, 
Sweep tecond 
hand. Radium 
hands and dial 


$ 29 75 


A Product of BULOVA 

World’s largest man ufacturers of Fi ne ttatduti) 


COMPANIONS 
ON THE PANTRY SHELF 

SUNNY BOY 
CEREAL 

Tasty, economical — the 
hearty breakfast that takes 
you through to noon. 


ROSEBUD 

(READY-MIX) 

Pancake Flour 

For special treats—invit¬ 
ing pancakes, waffles, 
doughnuts, muffins, etc. 

SAVE COUPONS FOR PREMIUMS 

Write for free premium list to Premium Dept. 

BYERS FLOUR MILLS 

CAMROSE, ALBERTA 




BABY’S CRY 

IS NOT 

ALWAYS rSf 1 
TEMPER T/ 


DISTINGUISH between your baby’s cry of 
pain and cry of temper. The “pain cry” 
should have instant attention. If it is caused 
by the distress due to gas on the stomach or 
bowels, or those common digestive upsets, 
try Baby’s Own Tablets. 

As one Ontario mother reports,— “It used 
to be a worry what to use when my baby had 
an upset spell , needed a regulator. Well that 
problem was solved when my sister said , ‘Give 
Baby's Own Tablets .' And during teething 
time—when babies are feverish, restless due to 
irregularity or have an upset tummy — Baby's 
Own Tablets not only relieve efficiently, but 
do it quickly. I wouldn't be without them.” 

Equally effective for constipation, diges¬ 
tive upsets, and other minor infant troubles. 
No “sleepy” stuff—no dulling effect. Get a 
Dackage today at your druggist. 


rnrr 105 British colonials 

Pictorials, Mauritius, Tanganyika, Pakis- 
■ tan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Singapore. Fasci¬ 

nating story approvals. Send 10c handling, please. 

CANADA STAMP COMPANY, 1907 Main St., Dept. 
239, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Bouquet of contributed recollections from our readers 


C HRISTMAS is memory time. A 
time when we rummage through 
our scrapbook of old thoughts 
and bygone experiences, bring them 
out and discover—to our astonishment 
—that they are almost as good as new. 
Some persons’ memories are all of one 
home, one family and one heart. They 
are the lucky ones who have been able 
to stay put throughout the years. For 
them, memories must be extra tender 
and sweet. 

But there are others who have 
careened around the world, stopping 
here and there, who find themselves 
in a different place as each Christmas 
rolls around. For some time now I 
have been more or less anchored to 
the same prairie town. But at Christ¬ 
mas I find my thoughts roaming to 
other Yuletides in other cities . . . 

I remember a California Christmas 
when, to my wonder, I wore a white 
embroidered dress and had my picture 
taken out-of-doors, just to show the 
shivering natives back home how 
warm it could be in California—some¬ 
times! Except for the novelty of it, I 
didn’t really like that unseasonable 
climate. I longed desperately for the 
crisp white streets of my prairie home, 
sparkled over with miniature sequins 
where the evening street lights shone. 
That, meant Christmas for me! 

Then there was the Christmas at 
grandmother’s in Victoria. A wet, 
drizzly Christmas, that no amount of 
family gatherings or charades or the 
special gingersnaps that Grandma 
made for the small fry could make 
seem real to me. For where, in that 
town, with its green hedges and drip¬ 
ping trees could you take new ice 
skates to try? Back home there were 
corner lots for neighborhood rinks, 
back fences gave support for sleigh 
slides or the river banks providing 
perfect toboggan runs. Now that was 
Christmas with fun and adventure! 

My loyalty and devotion took some¬ 
thing of a beating, during my years in 
England. Somehow there, in spite of 
the uncertain vagaries of the weather, 
when Christmas might be anything 
from mild and sunny to foggy and 
deep in snowdrifts. In spite of this I 
sensed the Christmas spirit more 
keenly there, than anywhere else I 
had ever been. Dickens has drawn 
English characters who so beautifully 
typify the Christmas spirit. He merely 
interpreter! what he found all over the 
country—and what we should find all 
over the world, that warm-hearted 
hospitable attitude that forgets the 
gift in remembering the giver. In our 
hearts we all echo Tiny Tim’s words, 
‘God bless us everyone!” — Dorothy 
Garbutt. 


C HRISTMAS, 1943, came to a 
troubled world. Many women in 
Canada found their thoughts stray¬ 
ing to loved ones overseas serving 
in some theatre of war. Our two sons 
Were in Italy and although I did not 
know it at the time, engaged in that 
life and death struggle at Artona. 

A week before Christmas my teen¬ 
age daughters, Jean and Carol, had 


marked the spruce in the bushlot they 
wanted to cut for the house. We 
hitched the team to the sleigh and 
went after it, as is our yearly custom. 
Even the horses seemed to join in the 
fun for they tossed their heads, mak¬ 
ing the bells on the harness ring out 
in the clear frosty air. We set the tree 
up in the living room and soon it was 
gay with Christmas decorations. All 
that week we engaged in the usual 
festive preparations and there was 
much laughter and fun among the 
young people. 

If my heart was sad I did not allow 
its sadness to show. If my husband 
found the running of the farm without 
the boys a heavy load, he did not 
complain. Christmas Day seemed to 
follow the pattern of the past ones. 
We exchanged gifts and had friends 
in. For some unknown reason I could 
not tear my thoughts away from our 
youngest son overseas. He seemed so 
near to me all day. I looked out of the 
kitchen window over the fields where 
he used to hunt rabbits. I could almost 
see his sturdy figure coming up the 
lane. A week later the telegram came. 
He had been killed in action on 
Christmas Day. 

I have since visited the Canadian 
Cemetery at Morrow River where so 
many boys who fought at Artona are 
buried! Slowly I walked between the 
rows of crosses, now replaced by head¬ 
stones, and thought of the heartache 
of so many mothers and wives. I 
lingered, torn with grief of having to 
leave him on that lonely wind-swept 
hill. 

Every Christmas Day I go back in 
spirit to that Italian hillside where a 
small part of me is buried.—Edith G. 
Binet. 


I N my childhood days, Christmas 
preparations started a week before 
the big day. Mother got out the in¬ 
gredients for her famous plum loaves 
and a large crock of mincemeat. 

We children gathered round to seed 
the raisins, a task we did gladly. Many 
a raisin was popped into our mouths. 
Our mother was an understanding per¬ 
son and she never supervised the seed¬ 
ing process very closely. The seeding 
of raisins was one of the rituals of 
Christmas preparations, something that 
children miss today. 

Ours was a large family and the wolf 
always seemed to hover not far from 
our door. Yet mother always managed 
to make Christmas a special occasion, 
with gifts for all, often made by her 
dear hands. As I grew older, it was a 
deep regret to me that I had no gifts 
to give. There were no means where¬ 
by a young girl could make extra 
money. Baby-sitting was unheard of, 
for there were either a grandmother or 
a maiden aunt on call. 

My book of memories reveals many 
happy Christmas seasons. But the one 
that stands out as being more special 
than any other, was the holiday season 
I went home with gifts for all the 
family. 

(Please turn to page 45) 



Look lovelier in 10 days 

with NEW HOME FACIAL Sipmf back! 


To help you look prettier fast a 

famous skin specialist worked out this 
home beauty care! Its success lies in 
greaseless Noxzema, a combination of 
softening, soothing, and cleansing in¬ 
gredients offered by no other leading 
beauty cream. And it’s medicated — to 
help skin look fresher, clearer! 

Smooth on Noxzema night and morn¬ 
ing. With a cloth wrung out in warm 
water wash as if using soap. Your skin’s 
glowing-clean! Use Noxzema as your 
night cream, with a bit extra for beauty- 
marring blemishes — it’s medicated to 


help heal them fast! Use it as your pow¬ 
der base —helps keep your skin looking 
fresh and smooth! 

Works or money back! Try it for 

10 days. If not delighted, send jar to 
Noxzema, Toronto. Your money back! 

Save one-third on Noxzema. Big 

6-oz. jar only 98A Limited time offer. 
Stock up! Save Vz over smaller sizes! 
At any drug or cosmetic counter! 

Made in Canada 

NOXZEMA^ 



iMuwisw&fr/ 

We 

got rid of 

RUSTY 
WATER! 




With a DIAMOND Iron Re¬ 
moval Filter you'll have no 
more rust spots on your 
clothes! Water is crystal 
clear, palatable. Send for 
free descriptive book. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

(Dept. C) MANITOBA 
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%e "full Basket 


W HEN I walked along by Mrs. Bingham’s 
house, she called to me and asked would I 
do her a little favor. I told her, “of course,” 
so she ran back in the house and came out with a 
basket and handed it to me across the yard fence. 

“I would like for you to take this basket to Mr. 
Chumley,” she said. This was Christmas morning, 
and I could smell the roast turkey, the cranberry 
sauce, and mincemeat pies. Nothing smells so good 
as a full lunch basket on a crisp December day. 

As I walked along with the basket, I remembered 
things about old Mr. Chumley. I remembered the 
road that passed by his house, and how it seemed to 
widen and get friendly, and how the old man would 
wait by the fence and hand apples to us school chil¬ 
dren across the old rail fence. 

I remembered now that old Mrs. Chumley was 
dead, and that Mr. Chumley lived alone. I remem¬ 
bered hearing my mother once speak of how hungry 
men would get for women’s cooking, and things 
like that. 

When I got there and knocked on the door, I 
heard him say, “Come in.” And anybody could tell 
from the sound of the old man’s voice that he meant 
it and was glad somebody was coming. 

When I went in, he was in his big chair by a 
smoldering log fire with a big old book on his knees. 
In fact, we children of the neighborhood thought of 
books when we thought of old Mr. Chumley, for he 
had been a school teacher before our day and time. 

“That lunch basket,” he said. “Betty Bingham 
sent that . . .” 

I handed the basket to him and said, “Yes, sir, 
she did.” 

For a few minutes he sat there with his hand rest¬ 
ing on the handle of the basket, and set his eyes on 
the little blue blazes that were spewing from the 
ends of the hickory sticks on the fire. 

Then he laid out the vittles on the little center 
table there in the middle of the room. I thought it 
was the prettiest little table; it seemed to be kind 
of old and drowsy with dreams and moldy with 
memories, for it had a crippled leg and a drawer 
that sagged, and the varnish was cracked and 
peeled. 

As old Mr. Chumley laid out the roast turkey 
sandwiches, he spoke. 

“It’s like Betty Bingham to do this,” he said. 
“Betty came to school to me—a long time ago, but 
I can see her yet. I can see her that day. She wore 
a pretty pink pinafore dress. I remember I had 
assigned papers for the history class. I asked the 
boys and girls to prepare a paper on some character 
they admired most of all. 

“In the history class that day, I asked the boys 
and girls to stand and read their papers. Such nice 
papers they had prepared. Some of the boys wrote 
about George Washington, some about David 
Crockett and Buffalo Bill. One wrote about how he 
would like to have been Abraham Lincoln and freed 
the slaves and made the great speech on the battle¬ 
field of Gettysburg that day. 

“One girl wrote how she would like to have been 
Jenny Lind and made people laugh and cry with 
her songs . . . 

“But Betty Bingham . . .” 

H ERE old Mr. Chumley got up and told me to 
wait a minute, and he went slowly up the stair 
steps. After a few minutes, he came back down, and 
had in his shaky hand some sheets of aged and 
yellowed paper. 

He sat back down in his big chair. 

“This,” he said, “is the paper Betty Bingham read 
that day. I asked her if I could have it, and I have 
kept it through all the years—a kind of precious 
thing from the days when the children came to 
school to me . . 

As he unfolded the little manuscript, I could see 
jt was from a school pad, the cheap, pulp paper with 



the dim blue lines, and then the old man adjusted 
his glasses and read: 

“I would rather have been a woman that packed 
a lunch basket for a boy one time. I don’t know her 
name. I don’t reckon anybody does. For I guess 
the historians don’t ever write down much about 
women that just cook and pack lunch baskets for 
their children. But she did. She had a boy. One 
day the boy was going off for maybe all day, and I 
guess his ma thought he would get hungry, and like 
other ma’s, she fixed him a lunch. 



“‘Historians don’t,” the old man 
read aloud, “write much about 
women that just cook and bake 
and pack lunch baskets for their 
children” 

by MARK HAGER 
Illustrated by Gordon Collins 



“And then I reckon she went to the window and 
watched her boy go down the road. Watched him 
until he was gone out of sight. And that evening, I 
imagine she stood at the same window and watched 
for him to come home. I guess when she saw him he 
was kind of running like boys do when they are real 
anxious to get home, and get in sight of the house. 

“And I guess his ma met him as he bounded in 
at the door, and like all ma’s, I guess she asked 
him did he like his lunch. 

“Then I imagine the boy just handed her the bas¬ 
ket, being kind of out of breath and speechless just 
then and she felt the weight of the basket and it 
was heavier than when she had handed it to the 
boy that morning and when she asked him about 
how the basket came to be still full, I know it 
pleased the boy in the heart to tell her that over at 
the meeting, the little lunch she had fixed had been 
blessed, and after that, five thousand men, besides 
the women and children, had been fed, and after 
that, twelve basketfuls were gathered up . . .” 

Here Mr. Chumley folded the crisp old sheets of 
paper and he set his eyes again on the little blue 
blazes that sputtered from the fire wood, and I 
could tell the old man’s mind had gone back across 
the years to days and to things I knew not of, and 
I picked up the empty basket and started to leave. 

As I neared the door, he called to me. 

“Tell Betty,” he said, “That I am sending back 
something to her in the basket. Tell her I have 
filled the basket with the best that I have . . 

I could not understand that. I only said, “Yes, 
sir, Mr. Chumley,” and backed out at the door. 

I thought of what he had said as I ran down the 
December road that day with the empty basket, and 
a little fine snow lashing my face, and the wind 
making the leaves cry that still clung to the black¬ 
jack bushes along the road, but I could not under¬ 
stand. 

When I took the basket back to Mrs. Bingham, 
she was busy in the dining room. She was placing 
the dishes around her big table for the Christmas 
dinner for her folks. 

“Here’s your basket,” I said. “And Mr. Chumley 
said to tell you he filled it with the best he had. I 
don’t know what he meant . . .” 

Mrs. Bingham took the basket, and she looked 
off out the window toward the fields and spoke. 

“I do,” she said. “I understand. The basket is full 
. . . full of thanks and good will . . 

Then, somehow, I understood , the meaning of 
Christmas. 

“It's like Betty Bingham to do this” Mr. Chumley 
said. “Betty came to school to me—a long time ago.” 
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Gay attractive craft ideas for mid-winter working 
by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. P-307 

Pillow cases in pink and blue are 
trimmed with crocheted daisies and 
forget-me-nots. The daisy edging, done 
in tones of yellow with accents of deep 
blue, is applied to the edge of the 
blue cases. The forget-me-not design, 
in lavender and green, is made up of 
three sets of four motifs each and is 
stitched over the hem of the pink 
cases. Use size 30 crochet cotton and 
a number 10 steel hook. Design No. 
P-307. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. S-22-1 

Interesting to make 
and nice to use is this 
hollyhock-wreath quilt 
with its light back¬ 
ground and gaily col¬ 
ored print and plain 
motifs. The design is 
applied to 11-inch 
squares of white. The 
finished quilt for a 
single bed measures 73 
by 115 inches; the 
double size, 90 by 110 
inches. You will need 7 
or 9 yards of 36-inch 
white fabric for single 
or double sizes. Holly¬ 
hock-wreath quilt is 
Design No. S-22-1. 
Price 10 cents. 




Design No. E-1589 

A conventionalized flower design 
adds interest and color to this at¬ 
tractive place-mat set for four. A 
square of fancy-weave decorators’ fab¬ 
ric in beige and brown forms the cen¬ 
ter. On each side are deep brown cot¬ 
ton extensions embroidered in cin¬ 
namon-toned threads. Charts for 


stitches and colors to use are given. 
Each mat is about 21 by 12 inches 
when finished, the serviettes 13 inches 
square. Materials required included 7 /s 
yard of 50-inch decorators’ cloth or 14 
inches of 54-inch cotton; 1% yards 36- 
inch broadcloth for bands and servi¬ 
ettes. You will need tracing paper to 
copy the design. Design No. E-1589. 
Price 10 cents. 


Address needlework orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., Win¬ 
nipeg, Manitoba. 



we’ve wonderful, snug-and-dry 
foot fashions 

It for stormy weather! 


REGAL BRAND 

Fit for a Queen 

at good stores everyichere 


THE MINER RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED GRANBY, QUE. 

... >. ... ,. 4 ..., . .^„ . 


MINER 

(DeotfienAtoi 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Ornamental Step RAILINGS 

• Free 
estimates 

• Choice of 
patterns 

Write for FREE 
illustrated folder 
and price list to: 

S. F. SCOTT MFG. CO. 

692 S. Rly. St. Medicine Hat, Alta. 



Coughs® 



Specially formulated for Rabies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 
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No. 4926—This versatile jumper and frothy blouse 
add spice and gaiety to a winter wardrobe. Use vel¬ 
veteen, corduroy or a new synthetic fabric for the 
jumper; a sheer, crepe or metallic fabric for the blouse. 
Skirt included in pattern. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 18 years. Size 14 requires for jumper 5 yards 
36-inch or 314 yards 54-inch material; blouse 214 yards 
36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4894—A pretty basic dress does a quick change 
by way of white or bright-hued collars and a striped 
taffeta tie that loops through the neckband of the dress. 
Sleeves may be three-quarter or short; the skirt flares 
to 80 inches. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 
requires 4 14 yards 36-inch or 2% yards 54-inch material. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4896—The lines of this dress are as flattering 
to the mature figure as the slender. The V neckline and 
empire waistline may be piped in velvet or edged in 
net. The sleeves are short or three-quarter length; the 
skirt flares to 80 inches. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years; 40 and 42-inch bust. Size 18 requires 3% yards 
36-inch or 2% yards 54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4949—The softly draped neckline adds flattery 
to this half-size party dress for the shorter figure. Note 
the short or three-quarter set-in sleeves and the softly 
pleated skirt. Sizes 1214, 1414, 1614, 1814, 2014, 2214 
and 2414 (31 to 43-inch bust). Size 1814 (37-inch bust) 
requires 414 yards 39-inch fabric and % yard for con¬ 
trasting yoke. Price 50 cents. 


4956 


No. 4902—Add a corselet waistline to a party prin¬ 
cess for the teen-age girl. Make a Peter Pan collar or 
a low round neckline and provide a crinoline for the 
160-inch skirt. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size - 14 
requires 614 yards 36-inch or 5 yards 45-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 4887—Princess dress as 4902 in misses’ sizes 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4956—Smocking accents this simple and com¬ 
fortable toddler’s dress with its tiny collar, puffed 
sleeves and 64-inch skirt. Sizes 14, 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Size 2 requires 114 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 
cents. 


No. 4954—There is a little-lady look to this dress 
with its wide round collar, fitted bodice and tie sash. 
Skirt flares to 67 inches. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. Price 35 
cents. 


State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide 
Pattern Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or direct from 
your local dealer. 


4954 
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Christmas - • 

Continued from page 41 

After finishing a Teacher’s Training 
Course, I had gone to teach in a rural 
school, not far from home. This was 
my first visit home, since I had left for 
my new position the previous August. 
It was such a joy for me again to be 
among my own people, who though 
knowing my failings as well as my 
good qualities, nevertheless, Ibved me. 

I think, that it was because of the 
gifts I brought for others, that that 
Christmas stands out as such a happy 
one for me. I had had the pleasure of 
choosing a gift for every member of 
the family. And what a wealth of 
thought and time went into the choos¬ 
ing! Yes, the first Christmas, when I 
was able to give as well as receive, 
stands out as more memorable than 
any other.—Annie L. Gaetz. 


T HE most rewarding Christmas I 
ever had was away back in 1909. 
Early in my teaching career, I taught 
in a little white, one-roomed school- 
house, which stood lonely on the 
prairie. The children walked, rode 
or drove as best they could the long, 
cold miles in winter. 

Crops had been poor and it was a 
lean time for the district. As so often 
happens in isolated areas, the com¬ 
munity was divided into factions. 
Some disturbing and controversial in¬ 
cident had happened several Christ¬ 
mases before. There was no proper 
community spirit. The children were 
growing up in a sort of vendetta at¬ 
mosphere. 

As December 25 drew near, I de¬ 
cided that we would have a school 
Christmas concert, hoping that the 
bonds of parenthood would draw fami¬ 
lies from both sides to see the children 
perform. To avoid further trouble, we 
decided to use only school talent, how¬ 
ever meagre that might be. It is not 
easy to provide a varied program with 
only a few pupils, and they of assorted 
sizes and ages. 

We managed to borrow a small 
organ and discovered that our home 
talent was not so meagre after all. One 
pupil could play the guitar, another 
the mouth organ. Several could sing 
nicely. Everyone was anxious to take 
part. We attempted to do a wand drill, 
which would include the whole school, 
from large to small. We were in a 
quandry about getting wands, when to 
our surprise and pleasure a tall, dark 
lad appeared at the schoolhouse door, 
with a bunch of slender willow wands. 
He had left school the previous year. 
Hearing of our dilemma he had spent 
a whole day on horseback, travelling 
to a river bottom ten miles distant, cut¬ 
ting and trimming wands for us. Cov¬ 
ered with twisted bands of colored 
tissue paper to resemble candy sticks, 
they were just the thing needed for 
the success of our drill. 

The room looked dingy in spite of 
the few gay decorations we had been 
able to put up. It was cared for by each 
family taking turns in sweeping it out. 
No one could remember when last the 
floor had been washed. We decided to 
wash the windows and the floor. But 
what were we to do about hot water? 

Again came a surprise! The school 
board chairman arrived and built a fire 
outdoors. Soon a boiler of hot water 
was available and we set to our tasks 
of cleaning the windows and floor. All 
this was long before the days of “teach¬ 


ing through projects” but surely ours 
worked out in a practical way. We 
made posters to advertise the “Con¬ 
cert.” Finally we were ready and 
waited for the big event, a little doubt¬ 
fully. Would they come, or wouldn’t 
they? They came. 

Never was such an evening spent in 
the little schoolhouse. People came 
from miles around. The two warring 
factions crowded together, side by side 
on narrow, improvised benches. They 
had to because we were short of seats. 

There were plenty of errors in the 
program. But who cared? We had a 
little playlet, in which Santa appeared 
wearing, of all things, a tall black silk 
hat. The treats were supposed to be a 
surprise. But when things have to ar¬ 
rive by mail, the children probably 
had been anticipating them for several 
days. 

Our concert brought its own reward. 
By the time it was all over, the people 
of the district were already planning 
for a get-together in January.—Eliza¬ 
beth Content. 


I N the fall of 1927, my husband and 
I moved from the Maritimes to a 
small southern Saskatchewan town. 
The prairie, with its golden grain 
waving as far as the eye could see, was 
a beautiful sight. We had been accus¬ 
tomed to woods, rivers and friendly 
mountains. We had both learned early 
that: when in a strange land one seeks 
the beauty of the new and closets in 
his heart memories of the old. “Oh 
for the sight of a tree!” was often in 
our minds, if not on our lips. 

All went well until near Christmas, 
when my husband returning from a 
larger town, some 35 miles distant, an¬ 
nounced: “We shall have to get along 
without a Christmas tree this year. The 
cheap ones you wouldn’t want. The 
money asked for a good one would buy 
a turkey for dinner.” 

“Oh, it won’t seem like Christmas 
at all,” I exclaimed, “without the tree 
and the smell of evergreen. But it does 
seem like a big price to pay.” I felt sick 
at heart. I began then to think of the 
people who perhaps would not even 
have a home Christmas dinner: the 
teacher in a nearby school, far from 
home; a bachelor local elevator man; 
the old couple who ran the store, who 
were barely able to wait on customers. 
They would perhaps welcome an in¬ 
vitation to our house. 

Though busy with preparations, I 
found time to bring out the box in 
which were stored tree decorations, 
the tinsel and gay streamers. I started 
putting them about the living room. In 
spite of my best efforts, I could not 
get the place to look like anything but 
a stall at a fair. Memory pictures of 
Christmas in my old home in the East 
crowded in upon me. I finally gave up 
and put the things back in the box. 

Two days before Christmas, my hus¬ 
band came in late, a mysterious grin on 
his face. “Would you really like to 
have a Christmas tree? The school had 
one for the children this afternoon. 
The teacher and the children say that 
you may have it if it is not too large.” 
Too large? No tree could be too large 
for me right then. No tree was ever 
decorated with more care. 

Christmas Day arrived and so did 
our guests. They were delighted with 
everything. But I wondered if they 
appreciated the tree as much as we 
did. To us it was a symbol of home, of 
love and good will.—Elsie Byers. 



MAIL 

Postal 

today 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES, FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
rrmunt birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK, 48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW--a postal will do. State your AGE 

N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8712 Elwood Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 




SEND 
FOR THIS 




Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested In Gaitlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5712 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping____25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

Oh Kitchen Planning _ 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods find Nutrition__ 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 
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OF ALL CHILDREN'S LAXATIVES 

Only CASTORIA 


GIVES All. THREE 

1 * Mild, gentle action 
2 » Thorough, last relief 
3 * The taste children love 

Next time your child is cross, peevish or upset 
from common constipation, remember Castoria is 
a safe, easy, pleasant-tasting way to bring natural¬ 
like relief. Castoria contains a mild vegetable 
extract, carefully prepared to work comfortably 
without griping, yet Castoria provides the positive, 
thorough action you want. Castoria is a liquid, 
easily swallowed by the youngest child. You can be 
sure it contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 




lein, calomel or epsom salts. Every batch of 
Castoria is clinically tested by specialists to assure 
uniform high quality. 

An ideal laxative lor ajj children 
"from diaper stage to dancing age" 


CASTORIA 


For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 



mm 


DRIES CORN, GRAIN, HAY 

Right on Your Farm 

Runs by tractor power take-on, any place In field 
or farmyard. Dries and cools 126 bu shelled corn. 
150 bu. grain. 1 ton hay per hour. Simple and cheap 
;o operate. Complete, ready to run, 51985 F.O.B. 
faotory (wheel assembly extra). Write for booklet! 

Automatic 
controls! 

Portable! 

Safe! 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Dept. 7, 
P.O. Box 11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 


LAKESHORE MFG. CO. 

3305 REPUBLIC AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 16. Minn. 
(Branch of Arid-Aire Grain Dryer Co.) 


THE SCIENTIFIC 

WONDER SOLE 


BY CATS PAW 


at all fine shoe repairers! 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts’* 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbltted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


DEPRESSION PRICES 

— WE SELL CHEAP — 

Save 50% to 75% on new and used Tractor Parts— 
all makes—we undersell. We also sell good used Tractor 
Tires. Duty is free on tractor parts. 

Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, North Dakota. 


You cant qo 

ALL-OUT 




w * 


7# — 

IF you feel 

ALL-IN 


These days most people work under 
pressure, worry more, sleep less. This 
strain on body and brain makes physical 
fitness easier to lose—harder to regain. 
Today’s tense living, lowered resistance, 
overwork, worry—any of these may affect 
normal kidney action. When kidneys get 
out of order, excess acids and wastes 
remain in the system. Then backache, 
disturbed rest, that “tired-out” heavy- 
headed feeling often follow. That’s the 
time to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s 
stimulate the kidneys to normal action. 
Then you feel better—sleep better—work 
better. Ask for Dodd’s Kidney Pills at 
any drug counter. 53 


Represented by 

H. L. TURNER CO., LTD. 

Blenheim, Ont. 

MILNE DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

UNITED MACHINE DISTR., LTD. 

Lethbridge, Alta. 


Report 
From Rome 

by JOHN ANDERSON 

Selective Agriculture. At the twen¬ 
tieth meeting of the 24-nation council 
of the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization recently concluded in 
Rome, emphasis was laid on the need 
for “selective expansion of production 
and consumption. The right things be¬ 
ing grown in the right areas, it was 
held, might provide the answer to both 
shortages and possible surpluses. In 
particular, special efforts to increase 
both production and consumption in 
the underdeveloped areas were called 
for. While fully supporting the general 
policy in principle, some of the under¬ 
developed countries themselves 
claimed that lack of available invest¬ 
ment capital prevented them from do¬ 
ing very much toward helping them¬ 
selves. V 

Rust in Iran. Of 6,000 wheat plants 
collected by Dr. H. A. F. Kuckuck, a 
cereal production expert from Ger¬ 
many, only nine survived when brown 
rust attacked the Iranian government 
trial nursery at Karadj. These nine 
plants, however. Dr. Kuckuck believes, 
may prove very important in Middle 
Eastern agriculture in helping to de¬ 
termine which of the multitude of 
available wheat varieties offer the best 
possibilities for high-yield, rust-free 
production. Dr. Kuckuck has been in¬ 
vestigating cereal production in Iran, 
under arrangements made by FAO. V 

For the Bees. From the time of the 
Pharaohs, bees along the Nile have 
lived in cylindrical hives, fashioned in 
mud, by the countrymen—the native 
fellahin. It has long been known that 
bees produce more honey if they are 
housed in properly constructed square¬ 
shaped boxes. About a year ago, S. T. 
Farouky, an FAO adviser from 
Transjordan, began to experiment at 
the Arab States Fundamental Educa¬ 
tion Center at Sirs-el-Layan, to see if 
a suitable box-shaped hive could not 
be made cheaply from local materials. 
After trials and failures one was 
eventually produced with a framework 
of date palm branches, covered with 
an artificially improved type of mud. 


The question remained, “Can the bees 
throw off nearly 6,000 years of tradi¬ 
tion and grow to like their new home? 
Now, after nearly a year’s trial, we 
have the answer. The bees like it. V 

Quality over Quantity. Goats have 
always been something of a problem in 
North Africa. Eating the young tree 
shoots as fast as they appear out of 
the ground, they have stripped the 
country of its ancient forests and 
helped to make the desert what it is. 
But you cannot outlaw the goat, for it 
can live where no other animal could 
possibly survive. Also, it provides the 
poor man with meat, milk and cloth¬ 
ing. FAO now believes that the 
answer is to improve the quality of 
goat herds—fewer goats, but better 
ones—the same production of meat and 
milk and perhaps the same cash value, 
but fewer mouths to nibble at the 
young trees. V 

Odd and Interesting 

(One in a series of farm inventions 
from the files of the U.S. Patent Office) 

by MIKE RIVISE 

I LIA SEMOTIUK of Vegreville, Al¬ 
berta, must have loved animals— 
particularly mules. He made a care¬ 
ful study of them. He’d learned 
that they were stubborn only because 
the human species lacked a sense of 
humor. So why not tickle the mule 
into good humor? 

Let Semotiuk speak for himself: 

“It is well known by all students of 
natural history that a mule’s skin has 
little sensibility, especially where 
covered with hair on most parts of 
the animal. It is also well known that 
the underside of a mule’s tail at the 
part adjacent to the body is without 
hair. 

“. . . So I therefore ran a rope under 
the tail where it will produce a tick¬ 
ling effect as to distract the attention 
of the mule and cause him at once to 
move forward.” 

Hence, with a complicated arrange¬ 
ment of a chain, wheels, rope and a 
tickler he invented his “Antibalking 
Device” that went down in patent 
history as 1253733, on January 15, 
1918. V 


A 

Winter Road 


by MAUD STRIKE 



M ANY country roads have to be 
plowed for winter use, else rural 
dwellers would have a difficult time 
reaching town for mail and groceries. 

Few people use the horse as a 
means of travel nowadays, therefore 
the road must be opened in some way 


or other for cars and trucks to negoti¬ 
ate the trail. The accompanying pic¬ 
ture shows a road plowed with a 
home-made snow plow, thus illustrat¬ 
ing what can be done when there is 
an enterprising mechanic on the 
farm. V 
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What’s new with Chevrolet? 



Everything! 


Wonderful new 
Glide-Ride Front 
Suspension 
New spherical joints 
flex freely to cushion 
all road shocks. New 
Anti-Dive Braking 
Control assures level, 
“heads up” stops. 


Great new V8 — two new 6’s 
New “Turbo-Fire V8” delivers 162 h.p. with 
an ultra-high compression ratio of 8 to 1. 
There are two new 6’s, too — the new “Blue- 
Flame 136” with Powerglide (optional at ex¬ 
tra cost) and the new “Blue-Flame 123”. 


And look what you see 
from the driver’s seat 
Chevrolet’s new Sweep-Sight 
Windshield gives you a wider 
view of the road ahead. Rear 
and side windows are bigger, too. 
And you can see all four fend¬ 
ers from the driver’s seat! 



Easier steering, stopping, clutching 
The new Chevrolet steers with ball-bearing 
ease, thanks to new Ball-Race Steering. New 
Swing-Type Brake and Clutch Pedals oper¬ 
ate with a light pressure of your toe. 


A ventilating system 
that really works 
Chevrolet’s new High-Air Venti¬ 
lating System takes in air at hood- 
high level, away from road heat, 
fumes and dust. 


. . . and Chevrolet’s got that 
long, low “let’s go” look 

It’s a show car from the word go! 
Longer looking—and lots lower, 
the new Chevrolet has the spirit¬ 
ed look of a sports car. There’s 
plenty of glamor inside, too — 
plus more room for hats, hips 
and shoulders! 



Tubeless tires as standard equipment 

You get this great tire advance at no extra cost! 
Proved tubeless tires give you a greater protec¬ 
tion against blowout . . . deflate more slowly 
when punctured . . . and are much more resis¬ 
tant to other causes of tire failure. But besides 
the much greater safety, they practically elimi-i 
nate tire squeal on tight corners. 


New Outrigger Rear Springs 
Rear springs are longer — and 
they’re attached at the outside of 
the frame — spaced wider apart, 
outrigger-fashion, to give you 
greater stability in cornering. 


CONVENTIONAL DRfVQ 




Three drives 
including Overdrive 
Take your choice. Powerglide 
teamed with the new V8 or the new 
“Blue-Flame 136”. New Overdrive 
teamed with the new V8 or the 
new “Blue-Flame 123”. (Power- 
glide and Overdrive are extra-cost 
options.) Or a new standard trans¬ 
mission offered with either the 
new V8 or the “Blue-Flame 123”. 



Chevrolet and General Motors 
have started something — by 
taking a whole new look at the 
low-cost car. Here are young ideas 
that are all rolled up in the most 
glamorous package that ever 
wore anything like a Chevrolet 
price tag! 


motormic 


This is the car that began with a great idea— 
the idea that a low-priced car should be built 
that would have the style, the performance, 
the comfort and convenience features and the 
fine quality “feel” of high-priced cars. 

Lots of car buyers have dreamed about such a 
car. But until Chevrolet and General Motors 
sat down and tackled the job, it couldn’t be 
done. It took a long time but they designed 


and built a car to fit the dream . . . the 
motoramic Chevrolet for 1955. 

When you think about it, it makes sense that 
only the world’s largest motor car producer 
could have done it. Chevrolet and General 
Motors have what it takes — plus a desire to 
make your dreams come true. 

Visit the dealer’s showroom and meet the 
motoramic Chevrolet — more than a new 
car - a NEW CONCEPT of LOW-COST 
MOTORING. 



More than a new car . • * 
A NEW CONCEPT 
of low-cost motoring 
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NEW 1955 

PRINCESS 

CATALOGUE - 

HYDRAULIC MANUAL 


Saves You Up to Jfl% 


Ready now . . . 
Canada's most 
complete guide 
of automotive 
supplies, hard to 
find equipment, 
unmatchable war 
surplus bargains, 
tips on how to 
modernize your 
equipment . . . 
all at rock bottom 
lowest prices! 


60 PAGES packed with 
items like these: 

• NEW, USED, fir RE- 
BUILT AUTO PARTS 

• A.C. ELECTRIC 
GENERATING 
PLANTS 

• PUMPS 

• HYDRAULICS 

• ELECTRIC MOTORS 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY 
TODAY 


WELDERS, etc. 


PRINCESS 

AUTO AND MACHINERY LTD. 

150 FORT ST. WINNING I, MAN. 


IS YOUR CHILD 

^Constipated? 


1*4 The 

EX-LAX 
Way 




EASYtoTake 
EASY-Acting 
EASY on the 
System 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


SAVE MONEY 

—on — 

Best Quality Bearings and Oil Seals, 
Combine Roller Chain. 

SPROULE BEARING SUPPLY 

816—6th St. W. CALGARY, ALTA. 


FIRST MD 



ANIMALS 


“LINK (ALL-STEEL) AERO” 

GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER 

• SCREENS 
• CLEANS 

• GRADES 
• TREATS 

GRAIN IN 
ONE OPERATION! 

—Screen-Cleaning Brushes 
—Positive Force Feed 

LINK MFG. CO. INC. 

FARGO, N. DAKOTA 



Wait no longer—helps 

REDUCE SWELLING 

of simple Piles 


Speed relief from miseries of painful swelling of 
simple piles with soothing Pazo! Thousands 
have found quick relief from pain of piles this 
simple, effective way ... For Pazo Ointment 
acts fast to reduce swelling . . . soothe inflamed 
tissues . . . soften, lubricate and ease hardened 
parts . . . bring cooling, comforting relief to 
painful cracking and soreness. Get Pazo, get 
real comfort right away —in tubes or tins. 


Notes from 
British Columbia 



The Tlaguna herd 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. V. Kournossoff 
of Chilliwack has 
been named Can- 
! ada’s highest rated 
production Jersey herd, and the 
highest average production herd of 
all breeds in British Columbia under 
that province’s herd test plan. Aver¬ 
age of the ten cows that have com¬ 
pleted records in this herd is 10,477 
pounds of milk, and 497 pounds of 
fat, with an average test of 5.7 per 
cent. As a result of their herd’s pro¬ 
ficiency, the owners have been de¬ 
clared Constructive Breeders by the 
Canadian Jersey Cattle Club, the 
highest honor a Jersey breeder can 
win. V 


Easy, carefree farming is the goal 
of Howard Rogerson, who is breeding 
shaggy, Scottish Highland cattle on 
his Aldergrove farm in the Lower 
Fraser Valley. Because of their thick 
coat of long, fine hair, Highland cattle 
need no buildings for winter protec¬ 
tion, and they eat anything from 
cedar trees to nettles and devil’s club, 
it is reported. The result—no barns to 
clean and repair, no implements 
needed to sow and till crops, and very 
little work. When feed of any kind is 
cheap, the Rogersons buy it, and gen¬ 
erally for less than it would cost them 
to grow it themselves. Calves are all 
born in the bush; because young 
heifers don’t mature until they are two 
years old, they don’t have to be segre- 

t ated as do other breeds. Highlands 
on’t give a great volume of milk, it’s 
true, but their butterfat test of 7.5 
per cent is the highest of any breed. V 


Mechanical harvesting of raspberries 

was forecast by District Horticulturist 
W. D. Christie, speaking at Chil¬ 
liwack last month. This would allow 
higher unit production and lower unit 
costs by reducing the hand labor in¬ 
volved in the present method. Machine 
picking, however, will mean that 
growers will have to concentrate on 
berry varieties which are adaptable to 
machines. Some growers may have to 
go out of the business if they haven’t 
enough acreage to support machine 
picking methods. V 


from his office in Three Hills, Mr. 
Ruby has demonstrated that, though 
some of the jobs require a little origi¬ 
nality, with it they can be effectively 
carried out. 

For instance, one of the first jobs 
that needed doing was to seed grass 
along the new grading on roads newly 
built or repaired. When he got stuck 
with his equipment three times the 
first day out, from venturing too close 
to the ditch, he decided some changes 



Windy Willy in action on the roads 
of Kneehill Municipality. 


in equipment must be made. His son 
Bruce, who has taken over the home 
farm, was given the problem, and he 
came up with “Windy Willy” to meet 
his father’s needs. “Windy” is a 
hopper mounted above a blower, and 
easily set in the back of the half-ton 
truck. A small gasoline motor supplies 
the power to blow a spray of grass 
seed through an attached pipe and 
over the roadside. Now Mr. Ruby * 
seeds the roadside at 20 miles per 
hour and has put crested wheatgrass 
along 200 miles of new grading. V 

Make Christmas 
Trees Last Longer 

HRISTMAS trees are very often 
kept in the house from the night 
before Christmas until New 
Year’s Day. In addition, they are 
usually brought home and stored for a 
day or two before setting them up. 
This means that they must exist in 

Electric Drill 


rooms that are sometimes quite warm, 
for so long that the needles may begin 
to shed much sooner than is desirable. 

To avoid this, try to get a freshly 
cut tree, if possible, and when it is 
brought home store it in a cool, damp 
place until it is set up. 

When the tree is ready to set up, 
cut off two or three inches of the butt, 
and do it at an angle. It will help 
if you mount the tree in a bucket con¬ 
taining a fair amount of water. It can 
be kept firm by filling the bucket with 
stones after the tree is in place and 
then pouring in the water to fill up 
the spaces between the stones. Sand, 
if available, will do nicely, and will 
hold the tree more firmly if thoroughly 
moistened. 

Trees handled this way will stay 
comparatively fresh and green, because 
the moisture evaporated through the 
needles can be replaced. It is worth 
remembering, also, that needles that 
are moist and green do not burn as 
readily as when they are dry. V 

Fertilizer 
On One Farm 

I N 1952, Everett Harvey, who grain 
farms on the rich and productive 
wheat land just west of Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan, bought a press drill 
and fertilizer attachment, to try com¬ 
mercial fertilizer on his crop for the 
first time. A mistake in setting up the 
machine caused him to start out with 
an application of 70 pounds of fer¬ 
tilizer per acre rather than 35, and 
only half-a-bushel of wheat. Then he 
decided to make it a trial; he cut out 
the fertilizer altogether for a few 
rounds, still seeding only half-a- 
bushel. When the harvest was in, that 
fertilized piece yielded twice as much 
grain. 

He is certain that fertilizer paid off 
in higher yields and earlier maturity, 
that first year. The test strips showed 
it plainly. There was a difference in 
the grain itself, too—that from the 
fertilized fields bulked heavier. 

This year,—a disastrous one for 
many grain farmers—, he is not as cer¬ 
tain that the fertilizer paid. In a year 
when grades are consistently low, he 
says that his own fertilized fields are 
no better.—D.R.B. V 



Not one dairy farmer out of 100 

is getting enough to cover his produc¬ 
tion costs, labor costs, and general in¬ 
vestment, Joseph Vonesch of Upper 
Sumas stated before the Royal Com¬ 
mission now investigating milk mar¬ 
keting in British Columbia. Dairy 
farmer Vonesch produced figures on 
the production of an 80-acre farm. 
Based on prices for 3.5 per cent milk 
in 1952, 1953, and 10 months of 
1954, these show a steady decline in 
receipts during that time of from 
$4.66, to $4.46, to $4.22 per 100 
pounds of milk. V 

The Birth 
Of Windy Willy 

A COUPLE of years ago, when the 
Municipality of Kneehill, Alberta, 
needed a field supervisor to take 
over the district program under the 
Municipal Service Board, they found 
C. E. Ruby, a district old-timer, re¬ 
cently retired from his farm. Now, 


Does a New Job 


T HERE is one less “scooping job” 
on the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
demonstration farm these days, be¬ 
cause of a new development, using 
the farm’s regular half-inch electric 
drill as power. 


by J. GILBERT HALL 


W. F. Lott, farm manager, tried it 
out with oats and fell in love with it 
immediately. “All you’ve got to do is 
turn it on and let it go,” he says. 

The gadget is about the most inex¬ 
pensive item around the farm. V 
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se feo-Re to bavs 
Sin's a AMD -B IM, 
Aitt-raIate E.ADS. 


Y OU’VE been busy, we know, planning Christmas surprises for your family 
and friends. You’ve saved up your spending money to buy gifts or materials 
to make gifts for those you love, for whoever heard of anyone having a really 
Merry Christmas unless he did his part in making it a Merry Christmas for some¬ 
one else? Sometimes your gifts become so exciting that you want to talk about 
them, but we hope you manage to keep them a secret. 

Would you like to make some Christmas trees that stand alone? They make 
lovely decorations for a Christmas table, or mantel. You can hang them on the 
tips of your Christmas tree branches. A tree about six inches tall and five and 
one-half inches at the widest part of the tree is a good size. From green cardboard 
cut the trees two at a time so they will match. Then as you see in the diagram 
you slit one tree about halfway down from the top and the other tree halfway up 
starting at the bottom, then fit them together. If you wish you can decorate your 
little trees with bits of silver and gold paper or stars. Two or three trees standing 
in a row on artificial snow make a centerpiece ^ /? , 

for your table. Best wishes for a MERRY 

CHRISTMAS. / 


Jennifer and Gypsy 

by Mary Grannan 

J ENNIFER put down her pen, 
sealed her letter, put on her coat 
and hat, and ran to the mailbox at the 
corner. Breathless, she returned to the 
house, and to the kitchen. 

“I did it, Mum. It’s all done, and 
gone,” the little girl said. 

“What’s all done and gone, Jenni¬ 
fer?” asked Mrs. Page. 

The little girl laughed. “My letter 
to Santa Claus,” she said. “I wrote it. 
I asked for it. I posted the letter. Do 
you suppose he’ll bring it to me?” 

Mrs. Page sat down at the kitchen 
table, and looked at Jennifer. “Miss 
Page,” she said, “I cannot answer your 
question because I have no idea what 
you asked Santa Claus to bring you.” 

“Then I’ll tell you,” said Jennifer. 
“I’ll tell you exactly what I wrote, 
Dear Santa Claus, 

Will you please bring me a little 
dog for Christmas? I’d like one with 
long ears that flap, and with a short 
tail that wags. I’d like him to be 
brown and white with a silky coat. If 
you bring me a little dog, I’ll be good 
to him, and I’ll play with him, and 
I’ll love him. Please, please Santa 
Claus, bring me a little brown and 
white dog with flappy ears and a 
w.aggy tail. 

“and I signed my name. Do you think 
he will?” 

Mrs. Page laughed at her eager 
little daughter. “I don’t see how he 
could refuse, darling,” she said. “It 
was a nice and a polite letter.” 

Jennifer smiled and nodded her 
head. “Yes, it was, wasn’t it? I said 
‘please’ three times. I hope he gets 
the letter. I put a stamp on it.” 

Mrs. Page assured Jennifer that the 
letter would reach Santa Claus, well 
before Christmas eve. She went back 
to her work. Jennifer went to the 


living room, to think of the happy 
days to come, when she would romp 
with her little brown and white dog 
with flappy ears, and waggy tail. 

There was just such a little dog in 
the kennels up on the hilltop, and not 
far from where Jennifer lived. The 
little dog’s name was Gypsy, and he 
was the merriest little dog. 

The black cocker in the stall next 
to his, sighed unhappily. “You may 
not be so jolly after Christmas.” 

“Why?” asked Gypsy, with a flick 
of his tail. “Why won’t I be happy?” 

“Because you won’t be here then. 
You’ll be sold for a Christmas present, 
and you may not get as kind a master 
as you have now,” said Blackie. 

“Oh, yes I shall,” said Gypsy. “I’ll 
choose my master, or mistress. I’ll 
know the minute I see him or her to 
whom I want to belong.” 

“But you can’t do the choosing, 
Gypsy,” said Blackie. “You have to go 
with the person who buys you.” 

The next day was Saturday. Mr. 
Page was at home. In the early after¬ 
noon he suggested that they drive out 
to the hilltop kennels to see the cocker 
spaniels. “There may be one out there 
like the one you asked Santa Claus 
for, Jennifer,” he said. “Your mother 
and I would like to know just what 
kind of a little dog you had in mind.” 

Jennifer was delighted with the 
idea. When she was half-dancing, 
half-hopping down the aisles between 
the stalls at the kennels, Gypsy saw 
her. He barked to draw Blackie’s at¬ 
tention. “Blackie,” he said joyfully, 
“there she comes now.” 

“Who?” asked Blackie. 

“My mistress,” said Gypsy. “There 
she is in the red snowsuit. I’m going 
to be her little dog, and she’s going 
to be my little girl. I’m going to call 
to her. Woof, woof, woof.” 

Jennifer saw little Gypsy, and 
squealed in delight. “Oh, Oh, you 


little darling. I love you. I love you.” “Blackie, you keep him occupied 
She ran to Gypsy and encircled him while I get away.” 
in her arms. “Daddy!” she cried, “I’ve Blackie didn’t approve of the 
found my dog. This is the little dog I scheme, but he promised to help, 
want. Please buy him for me.” Gypsy was successful. Before the ken- 

Mrs. Page shook her head. “Jenni- nel boy discovered him missing, the 
fer. You’ve already ordered your dog little spaniel was well on his way. 
from Santa Claus. You can’t have two The first few days were not too diffi- 
dogs, you know.” cult. He was cold and hungry to be 

Jennifer’s face fell. “But Mum, this sure, but his legs were strong, and he 
is my dog. I couldn’t love any other was filled with the eagerness of pur- 
little dog but this.” pose. On the fourth day he began to 

Mr. Page assured Jennifer that she tire. On the fifth, he was knee deep in 
would change her mind on Christmas snowdrifts. He became afraid. He cried 
morning. “And you wouldn’t want to to the moon. The Moon Man saw him, 
hurt Santa’s feelings by wilting him and heard his story, 
another letter.” “Be of good heart, Gypsy,” he said. 

Sad of heart, and with tearful eyes, “I’ll send the Northwind to help you.” 
Jennifer gave Gypsy a final pat, and The northwind came, picked up the 
followed her mother and father, tousled little dog, and carried him to 
Blackie nodded his head. Santa’s ice palace. With one last blast, 

“I told you that you couldn’t choose, he blew open the front door, and 
Gypsy,” he said. Gypsy went sliding across the floor to 

Gypsy pulled himself up proudly. Santa’s feet. 

“Do you think I give up that easily? Gypsy did not have to explain a 
Jennifer wants me, and I want her. thing to Santa Claus. He knew what 
I’m going to go to Santa Claus. Do had happened, and promised to leave 
you know where he lives?” Gypsy under Jennifer’s tree. 

Blackie nodded his head again. “It’s On Christmas morning, when Jenni- 
that way,” he said, pointing toward fer found him, she caught him up in 
the northland, “but it’s a long way.” her arms and said, “Gypsy, you found 
Gypsy told Blackie that distance the way to Santa Claus, didn’t you?” 
didn’t matter. No trail, however long, Gypsy nodded his head. He wished 
was going to prevent him from mak- that Blackie could know that he had 
ing the journey. He planned to escape found the mistress of his choosing, 
at dinnertime, when the kennel boy and that he was having a very Merry 
released him for his evening meal. Christmas. 


Sketch Pad Out'O^Doote 


TSo. 34 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



HEN snow blankets the prairies 
and the foothills and hoarfrost 
coats each window, does the land¬ 
scape painter lay aside his brushes and 
paints? If he is sufficiently keen to 
disregard the discomforts of frost- 
stiffened fingers and tingling ears, he 
will find that the countryside in winter 
has a rare beauty of its own. 

It is only now, when the concealing 
foliage and flowers are gone, that the 
underlying structure of the landscape 
becomes visible with its massive folds 
and contours. In the foothill country 
especially, the size and the swell of 
the curving slopes that merge so 
gracefully into one another, make a 
pattern of converging lines leading 
the eye into the distance. 


they may look flat, like shapes cut out 
of cardboard. On a bright sunny day, 
with every fold and shadow thrown 
into sharp relief, the shape of the land 
is best studied. 

An experience which will impress 
indelibly on your mind the contour of 
the hills may be gained by reaching a 
high point and looking down on a 
snowshoe trail wandering over the 
hills, disappearing into the ravines or 
coulees, reappearing again on a farther 
slope. A snowshoe trail is for this kind 
of study better than an animal track. 
Tracks of animals usually wander 
aimlessly here and there and do not 
often give so clear an impression of 
the contours as the track of a man. 



On a dull grey day, these curving who is headed toward a definite desti- 
slopes are deceiving. At first glance nation and making straight for it. 
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The Railway Award 

T HE award of the Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, as sole arbitrator appointed by the 
Federal Government in a dispute between the rail¬ 
ways and the non-operating unions, will long be 
remembered. In adjudicating a dispute carrying a 
price tag of $60 million to the railroads and $34 
million to the unions, he awarded $6,931,000 in 
the form of paid statutory holidays and longer vaca¬ 
tions with pay. Coupled with this award was the 
gratuitous comment that the railways cannot meet 
this added cost out of present revenues; that the 
Crow’s Nest rates on western grain are a major 
factor responsible for this inability; and that the 
alleged effefcts of these rates should be bom in some 
fair degree by the Treasury. 

Having awarded the unions much less than they 
had asked for and assessed the railways much more 
than they wanted to pay, how could they both be 
humored? Surely the Crow’s Nest rates would do, 
because their “consequential effects” were believed 
by the Chief Justice to be a major factor contribut¬ 
ing to the present serious decline in rail revenue. 

Before the release of this award, N. R. Crump, 
senior vice-president of the C.P.R., speaking in 
Vancouver, appeared to agree with Chief Justice 
Sloan. In 1953 one-third of the C.P.R.’s freight 
traffic moved under the Crow’s Nest grain rates, 
which he termed unremunerative. Railway rates, he 
thought, should be fixed in accordance with “the 
realities of the situation.” Earlier, before the one- 
man Royal Commission inquiring into the “agreed 
charges” issue in Ottawa, the vice-president of 
research and development for the C.N.R. said 
nothing about the Crow’s Nest rates, although he 
did say that “there is no other conclusion but that 
the railway industry is sick.” It was sick from too 
much regulation, which did not permit railways to 
compete with other forms of transportation. As a 
result, “truck competition is the most important 
economic problem facing the transportation industry 
today.” 

The Crow’s Nest rates on western grain have been 
the subject of many inquiries. The last was in 1951, 
by the Royal Commission on Transportation, headed 
by Mr. Justice Turgeon. In a special chapter de¬ 
voted to these rates, no justification was found for 
the belief that any lack of revenue from these rela¬ 
tively low grain rates would impose serious hardship 
on shippers as a whole, or on any class of shippers. 
The Commission also concluded from its study of 
the matter that there was not much to be said 
against the rates either, as far as any injurious effect 
on the railways was concerned. 

It seems to us that the railway transportation 
problem in Canada is already sufficiently thorny, 
without arbitrators in labor disputes assuming to 
advise on sources of railway revenues. There is 
ample machinery to handle these matters in Can¬ 
ada; and the railways, themselves, appear in the past 
to have been fairly capable of presenting their own 
problems to the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
and from time to time to royal commissions. V 


Built-In Security 

S UMNER H. SLICHTER of Harvard University 
recently suggested that “the old-fashioned busi¬ 
ness cycle is being broken up into a number of more 
or less independent cycles which do not move up 
and down together.” After commenting that in the 
recent recession the consumption of services has ex¬ 
panded, expenditures on construction have risen and 


personal incomes have decreased very slightly, he 
suggests that what he calls the attack on the old- 
fashioned business cycle began with public policies, 
or built-in stabilizers such as fiscal and credit poli¬ 
cies, old age pensions and unemployment com¬ 
pensation. To these may be added industrial old age 
pensions and long-range investment planning by 
business management. 

The same forces have been at work in Canada, 
but agriculture is as yet comparatively insecure. It 
is worth noting that a new social security program 
for farm families, which is compulsory for all farmers 
having net profits of $400, has been introduoed this 
year in the United States. The cost of the program 
is three per cent of net profits, where the latter range 
between $400 and $4,200. 

Recently, in Ottawa, the question has been raised 
as to what the most desirable blend is between taxes 
and social security, or between free enterprise and 
social security. It would be fair to say that exist¬ 
ing federal agricultural legislation, for example, is 
designed on the one hand to encourage self-help, as 
illustrated by co-operative organizations, and on 


A Merry Christmas to All 

O NCE more the Christmas season approaches! 

Of all holiday celebrations it is the merriest, 
and at the same time the most solemn in its 
significance. No other celebration is so universally 
observed; none strikes deeper into the heart and 
mind of mankind. 

No celebration in the western world so 
exemplifies the long, slow process of civilization, 
the infinite variety of the mind of man, and the 
depth of his yearning for spiritual peace. Many 
of the customs of Christmas derive from the days 
of ancient pagan worship, but despite the pass¬ 
ing of the centuries, science with all its new¬ 
found knowledge cannot yet fathom the meaning 
of the day to any two individuals, much less the 
hundreds of millions who observe it. Nor can 
anyone do more than wonder that for this one 
brief 24-hour period in each year, the bitter 
strife between Arab and Jew is laid aside in 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, and “Merry Christmas” 
becomes a common greeting. 

Christmas is the one day, the pinnacle of the 
year, which, by common consent, is recognized 
as the focal point of our aspirations. We welcome 
it, among the strivings and the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of other days, as a day of faith, hope and 
good will. “On earth peace, good will toward 
men” may have many meanings, but for each 
individual it has some meaning, which the spirit 
of Christianity has fixed in the minds and hearts 
of men as desirable and good. 

The celebration of the Nativity on one fixed 
day—December 25—dates from the fourth cen¬ 
tury, and over the intervening 15 centuries we 
have built around this day, symbols of joy and 
happiness that are ever new and satisfying. 
Carols and hymns have come to us from many 
countries. Our Santa Claus, with his origin in 
charity toward the poor, now caters to the inno¬ 
cence and wonder of childhood. Our brightly 
decorated trees contribute to the joy and happi¬ 
ness of the occasion. Our gifts are expressions of 
charity and good will. Our Christmas dinners 
measure our contentment and well-being; and 
our singing signifies our spiritual content. 

Hence the many-sided meaning of Christmas 
among all people everywhere, who celebrate the 
birth of the infant Jesus. Hence jolly old Santa 
Claus, the joy of children, and the appropriate¬ 
ness of color and laughter. Hence, too, our 
renewed hope for the welfare of the masses of 
people, and for a peaceful relationship between 
all nations. It is because these hopes, beliefs and 
aspirations are so inextricably bound up with 
the spirit of Christmas that, even though we may 
be conscious that there are dark clouds of sorrow 
and doubt and conflict and disbelief about us, 
we still can repeat gladly the age-old Christmas 
greeting, ’ 
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the other, to offset certain hazards inherent in 
culture, with the aid of the Agricultural Price Sr 
ports Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, aj 
P.F.R.A. Whether the current blend is the most si 
isfactory one, is always debatable in a democracy. 

Recently, in Manitoba, the provincial governme ^ 
has appointed a fact-finding commission, whose dr 
it will be to investigate the feasibility of crop insj 
ance in the province. It will not be the first time t! 
subject has been studied in Canada, but if a feasilj 
plan is ultimately put into effect in Manitoba, it w 
be the first of its kind in this country. A fedei 
scheme has been operating in the United States i 
some years and, with increasing experience, seei 
to have achieved increased efficiency and usefulne 

One advantage which a crop insurance scher 
appears to possess, where it is feasible, is that 
should prove to be largely, if not entirely, sd 
supporting over the years, as well as self-liquidatii 
as to money advanced by the government, exca 
for administrative expense. Under such conditiu| 
it would qualify as a built-in stabilizer for 
economy of the province as well as for the industi| 
and be secured at little cost to the taxpayer. 


World Lending Corporation 

T HE problems relating to the peace of the woi 
now take up more of the attention of natio: 
governments than do any other matters for whij| 
they are held responsible. Aside from internatio! 
defence organizations, there is a growing number 
social, economic and trade organizations which haj| 
as their common object, the development of a peai 
ful and prosperous world. Among these are 
International Monetary Fund, the Internatio: 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, tj 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the Unit' 

Nations and the Colombo Plan. 

’ I 

Facing all of these organizations stand the specfi 
of hunger and privation, which are the breedij 
grounds of hunger, discontent, and conflict. The 
conditions are personified by the peoples of the bad 
ward and undeveloped countries of the world, wj 
number hundreds of millions. Except for compai 
tively minor gifts and other forms of assistanc 
these countries can best be aided by helping the 
to help themselves. They need to develop nati 
industries so that their international trade may 1 
increased and their standards of living raised. T| 
requires large amounts of capital, the most of whi 
must eventually come from private investors. The: 
in turn, must be assured that their money will 
safe. 

Last month in Rio de Janeiro a 21-nation mef 
ing began, the purpose of which was to consider 
proposed new international finance corporatio 
which would operate as an affiliate of the Inte 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Developmei 
It would work, for the most part—and more or le 
experimentally—among the Latin-American couj 
tries. Its $ 100-million capital would operate on f 
revolving fund basis. The United States would prj 
vide 35 per cent of the capital, the United KingdoJ 
14 per cent, China 6.5 per cent, France 5.6 
cent, India 4.5 per cent, Germany and Canada eai| 
3.5 per cent, and so on down to Panama’s small co 
tribution of $5,000. 

Some such device as this is believed necessary 
spur private investments in these needy are; 
Peace is indivisible, and it is clear that mon 
to assist in the development of underdevelop* 
countries must come from those nations that 
better off. The United States, with about six 
cent of the world’s people, is said to have appro.'j 
mately 40 per cent of the world’s annual incon 
This is an entirely disproportionate distribution 
world income, and the very large sums of intd 
national aid distributed by the United States duriij 
recent years by no means operate as levelling-' 
devices. It is in fact, doubtful whether sharing tl 
wealth, even if it could be effected, would in t| 
long run prove advisable. What is most necessa 
is a sharing of opportunity, and in such a prospe 
lies any merit that the proposed world lendij 
body may possess. 



